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PRESIDENT’S INDICTMENT OF GERMANY 


AKING Flag Day as his text, the President with 

grim directness has bared the intrigues and chic- 
anery practiced by Germany in her efforts to attain 
her “place in the sun.” It is, one feels, not a pleasant 
task that Mr. Wilson set himself, but a most necessary 
one, in order to reveal to the entire country why Amert- 
ca was obligated to plant the Stars and Stripes in the 
forefront of battle overseas. “We are accountable at 
the bar of history” for the use of our flag “and must 
plead in utter frankness what purpose it is we seek 
to serve.” Reviewing the extraordinary insults and ag- 
gressions of the imperial government, the President 
makes clear to anyone left in doubt why there was no 
self-respecting choice but to take up arms in defense 
of our rights as a free people and of our honor as a 
sovereign government. Briefly but succinctly the con- 
temptible acts of the German gov- 
ernment are traversed. How the 
military masters of Germany de- 
nied us the right to be neutral, per- 
vading this country with vicious 
spies and conspirators, tampering 
with our citizens, seeking by vio- 
lence to destroy our commerce 
and halt our industries, trying to 
incite Mexico to war against us, 
and to array Japan as our enemy. 
Impudently denying us the use of 
the high seas, threatening death to 
our people if they dared to venture 
within the interdicted territory. 

It is a ruthless indictment, not 
of the German people but of the 
mperious rulers of Germany. 
Their Machiavellian plans to con- 
trol the Balkan states, to dictate 
to Turkey and Persia as they al- 
ready dictate to and control Aus- 
tria-~-Hungary, are recited and their 
Objects set forth. Why Germany 
Wants peace is obvious. It wishes 
to close its bargain before it is too 
late and it has little left to offer 
for the pound of flesh it will de- 
mand. The imperial government 
has reached an impasse; it cannot 
go further; it dare not go back. 
If it is forced back, its power at 
home is threatened. It has but one 
chance to perpetuate its military 
Power. Peace with its immense ad- 
vantages gained on its own terms ° 
will be justification for its con- 
duct before the German people; 
with it the prestige of its rulers 
will be secure, hence their politi- 
tal power and Germany’s commer- 
al opportunities will be assured 
and the world undone. If they 
lail, the German people are saved na 
and the world will be at peace, 
‘oncludes the President. On the 
‘Ontrary, if they succeed, America 
will fall within the menace, which 
Means that we and all other na- 
fons must remain armed, waiting 
or Germany’s next step in ag- 
Session, 7 

This, then, explains the imper- 
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ial government’s increasing desire for peace and its 
hew intrigues to gain its ends. It is using as dupes 
political groups it has hitherto despised and oppressed, 
and which, once it attains its objects, will again be the 
buffet of the military masters of the nation. Agents 
in various guises are at work in the United States 
spreading the propaganda of “peace,” which, as shown, 
is but another form of German impudence. But, as the 
President observes, they make no headway; behind 
their masks are discernible their disloyalties. Their 
sophistries deceive only the feeble-minded. We are 
at war to insure freedom and justice and self-govern- 
ment among all the nations of the world, including the 
German people. We have made our enoice, and, to 
quote the President, “woe be to the man or group of 
men that seeks to stand in our way in that day of 
high resolution, when every principle we hold dearest 
is to be vindicated and made secure for the salvation 
of the nations.” What better Flag Day, straight-from- 
the-heart talk than this? 





WAR BONDS AND NATIONAL DEBT 


I is of interest at this time to revert to the United 

States bond issues of the Civil War. From Feb- 
ruary, 1861, to November, 1865, the total indebtedness 
incurred in that way reached $3,774,862,181, of which 
$2,381,530,294 was outstanding in August, 1865, as com- 
pared with the national interest-bearing debt of $64,- 
640,838 at the end of the fiscal year in 1860. The larg- 
est single issue at any time was of August, 1864, when 
$800,000,000 was floated, to mature in three years. The 
next Jargest was that of March, 1862, for $561,753,241, 
redeemable after one year. The previous month the 
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RESPECT FOR KULTUR 


raulein Kultur for his great-coat and his helmet): “Quicker, quicker, or 
y jack boot, you idle schwine face, you. Am I not cutting der throats 
1ow my respect for you?”—Cartoon by Will Dyson (Lane) 
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federal government had borrowed $514,771,000 on a 
five-year maturity bond. Of the fifteen bond issues 
between February, 1861, to November, 1865, the ma- 
jority matured in from three to five years. That of 
July, 1861, for $189,321,350, was for twenty years. The 
Civil war bonds have long since been paid, Dutot 
course, new obligations have been authorized. From 
a statement of September 30, 1916, issued by the sec- 
retary oi the treasury, the total interest-bearing debt 
of the United States government at that time was 
$972,469,290, a large part of which was in Panama 
canal bonds. Against this, however, was an offset cash 
balance of $161,124,215, leaving a net interest-bearing 
debt of $811,345,075. This is the lowest point likely 
to be reached in many years, particularly if the war 
is of long duration. But the country is rich and can 
easily retire a billion dollars of indebtedness annually 
without much distress to the population. Consider- 
ing that the wealth of the United States is estimated 
at $187,739,079,090, there would seem to be little cause 
for financial trepidation even if the first year of the 
war does involve an outlay of five billion dollars. As 
much again the second year, thereby doubling the 
debt, would still leave the total easily within the ability 
of the country to pay off inside of twenty years. With 
the object of the war attained, a better investment the 
United States could not make. 





CANADIAN AND ULSTER CONTRASTS 


S TUDY of the French-Canadian attitude toward con- 
* scription and the Ulster county aloofness in Ire- 
land from home rule affords interesting contrasts. The 
people of both localities are actuated by a like pur- 
pose—to preserves their “politi- 
cal entity—but on diametrically 
opposite grounds. The habitants of 
lower Canada are mainly of the 
Roman Catholic faith, speaking 
the French language, and, to all 
intents and purposes, are an alien 
coinmunity as compared with the 
Protestant population § of upper 
Canada, of whose dominaiing in- 
fluence in the Dominion they are 
in constant fear. With the Ulster- 
ites it is the Roman Catholic mo- 
jority that moves them to resist a 
Dublin government, whose natural 
predilectious the Protestant min- 
ority regards with alarm. Ulster 
county 1s the wealthiest and most 
prosperous in its industries of all 
the Irish provinces, and its reluc- 
tance to place its political and 
economic interests wholly in the 
hande of an unsympathetic major- 
ity is easily understandable. How- 
ever, the Irish commission, soon 
to be in session, may evolve a way 
out that will placate the present 
Ulster irreconcilables. 

Why the French-Canadians 
should stand together on all poli- 
tical matters affecting their race 
solidarity is similarly explicabie, 
but their opposition to conscrip- 
tion service, which is as vitally 
helpful to the French as to the 
British, is not so readily compre- 
hensible. They have a passionate 
fear of absorption by the dominant 
race, and, recognizing that enlist- 
ment with military service means 
decimation, in part, they repulse 
all attempts looking to their con- 
scription. ‘Vhile one may sympa - 
thize with their desire to preserve 
their political entity, in this in- 
Starvce, at least, their objection is 
| of too selfish a nature to arouse 
Aw 4 admiration. Noc onty adherence to 
the cause of deniocracy, but a 
double loyalty to the French-Brit- 
ish allies, should prompt, at this 
time, the zbandonment of all lesser 
politics. 
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Speeding Up Congress 

William A. Spalding, well known pioneer and 
entist of Los Angeles, is now in Washington promot- 
ing efficiency in the mechanics of legislation. He is 
the inventor of an electrical voting apparatus designed 
for the purpose of eliminating the tedious and anti- 
quated system of roll-call now in use. It takes forty- 
five minutes to call the roll in the Lower House and it 
has been estimated that from one to two months time 
is consumed at every session of Congress in the mere 
matter of registering votes under the present method. 
With Mr. Spalding’s device it is estimated that the vote 
of the Lower House, comprising over four hundred 
members, can be taken simultaneously and the varying 
indications electrically added and photographically re- 
corded in forty-five seconds. The members vote at the 
same time by pressing one of two buttons indicating 
either “yes” or “no.” The Speaker throws a_ switch 
which automatically causes the indications to appear 
opposite the names of the members voting on an 
illuminated panel which is erected behind the Speaker's 
desk. The same movement of the Speaker’s switch 
causes the “yes” and “no” indications to be separately 
added by the use of ammeters and automatically takes 
a photograph of the indications registered. A model 
of this device is on exhibition in the Ways and Means 
Committee Room and has heen demonstrated to more 
than half of the members of the House within the last 
three days. From the enthusiasm shown it seems like- 
ly that this device may be adopted at the present ses- 
sion as one of the war measures of the administration. 
That, of course, is all right. Congress wants speeding 
up, but we beg of Mr. Spalding not to take the ma- 
chine to Sacramento because the more time they waste 
up there the less legislation we shall get. We have had 
enough bills passed recently to last us for fifty years. 
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The Great Adventure 


Mrs. W. A. Brackenridge, who is to take the leading 
role in Bennett’s “Great Adventure,’ dramatised from 
“Buried Alive,’ is one of Pasadena’s most charming 
society women. Mrs. Brackenridge is an adept at ama- 
teur theatricals and a valuable member of the clever 
Thalia Club which has staged so many interesting 
productions under the direction of Mrs. Henry Van 
Dyke. The play will take place on Tuesday the 26th 
in Pasadena and is for the Day Nursery Fund. Mrs. 
Henry Van Dyke, by the way, is not only a clever 
portrait painter, strictly for love of the work, and a 
champion golfer into the bargain, but designs all the 
scenery and stage setting for the amateur theatricals 
both in Pasadena and Los Angeles, besides to a large 
extent stage-managing the performances. Some of her 
scenes, which she makes herself, would do credit to 
Richard Ordynsk1i. 


What Might Have Been 


The utterly attractive and despairingly well-gowned 
Helen K. Williams blew into town from San Fran- 
cisco for a brief visit this week. That same Helen 
who ran for Lieutenant Governor of California and 
only got licked by a narrow majority at the last eiec- 
tion. Helen is altogether too good-looking for a lieu- 
tenant-governor. As she appeared on those scorching 
days in a filmy pink creation and a large black hat, it 
was quite obvious that she would have been dreadfully 
out of place in the stuffy capitol at Sacramento. She 
belongs in a stylish salon with the intellectual geniuses 
paying her court. Whatever Helen’s newest political 
ambition—-and they do whisper her fond regard to 
keep Jeanette Rankin company at Washington—she 
ought to attaimm@it, ef course. But fancy her wantine 
to be a congresswoman, when being Helen K. Wiil- 
liams should be so satisfying. 


The Inimitable Clara 


So the Los Angeles Million Club has returned to its 
first love and re-elected Clura Shortridge Foltz its 
president. Ciara is one of our most interesting per- 
sonalities, the pioneer woman lawyer of this State, 
keen, shrewd, a dazzling politician, with a nice taste 
for French millinery and an engagingly affectionate 
manner. 

Clara went to Sacramento before the session closed 
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in an endeavor to get the divorce laws revised to 
make re-marriage possible within three months. 5o 
many of Mrs. Foltz’s cases are in the divorce courts, 
she is primed to the teeth with other people’s domestic 
troubles. And, be it said to her credit, if she can make 
’en kiss and make up, she always does. 

As the first president of the Million Club about fout 
years ago, Clara certainly made things hum. She has 
an inspiring manner that gets the best out of people. 
The club was never the same after she was deposed, 
s0 now it has returned to its first love and started cull- 
ing new members and rescuing old ones right away. 


That Darling Doggie 


William S. Hart is famous for his love of animals; 
nevertheless there are conditions which any  full- 
blooded man is unable to bear without growing irrit- 
able. Such a condition was thrust upon this most 
popular screen idol, on the occasion of the welcome 
given him by a house crowded with admirers, at Clune's 
Auditorium, the other night, on his return from the 
east. 

In response to deafening applause after Mr. Hart 
had made his little speech before the screen, the most 
famous bad man of the films stepped forth and told 
about his horse Fritz, and his beloved mongrel cur, 
“Rags,” both of whom work with him in pictures, and 


Vernon Goodwin 


both of whom were present behind the scenes at the 
Then he recited a touching poem about a 
dog, throwing all manner of feeling into his colorful 
voice. 


imo nrent. 


As he hacked gracefully off the stage, waving his 
sombrero in response to enthusiastic applause, the door 
in the stage setting opened, and no less a personage 
than “Rags” himself poked his nose in, wagging his 
stumpy tail. But alas! Mr. Hart didn’t see his pet. 
He stumbled over him in making his exit, and those of 
us in the first front rows were the only ones treated 
to Hart’s low but earnestly uttered comment: “Damn 
that dog!” 


President Goodwin 


In honor of President Vernon Goodwin, vice-presi- 
dent of the Alexandria Hotel company, a banquet was 
given by the Southern California Hotel Men’s Associ- 
ation Saturday at the U. S. Grant Hotel, San Diego. 
Sixty-five representative hotel owners and operators 
were present. One of the unusual features of the ban- 
quet was the assembling of the guests in a room fitted 
up to represent an army mess. Beans and coffee were 
served by army officers in large tin vessels and the 
banqueters filed past the “kitchen” and filled their can- 
teens with beans and their tin cups with coffee. About 
the time each guest began to regret the fact that he 
had not partaken of his dinner before attending the 
hanquet, the meeting adjourned to the beautiful dining 
room of the U.S. Grant, artistically decorated in green- 
ery and the national colors. The meeting was called 
to order by W. J. Colopy. president of the association 
and Sam S. Porter introduced as#toastinaster. After a 
sumptuous repast, which was hesutifully served short 
addresses were delivered by 5. F. MacFarlane, Mayor 
Louis J. Wilde, Colonel! O'Neil of the 21st Infantry, 
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Austin Adams, playwright of La Jolla, and Mr. Goog- 
win, retiring president. Mr. Goodwin’s address was 
devoted largely to an appeal for the generous support 
of the Red Cross. 


Our Woman Referee 


The Bar Association has recently conferred a signal] 
honor upon Miss Orpha Shonts, referee of the Girls’ 
Juvenile Court, who has made this department of the 
work a shining example for the rest of the country, 
Miss Shonts has been appointed to sit on the commit- 
tee of ethics in the Bar Association, the first time such 
an honor has been conferred on a woman. 

When Judge Reeve took the daring step of appoint- 
ing Miss Shonts woman-referee of the Juvenile Court 
nearly eighteen months ago, his colleagues looked 
dubious. But his discrimination has been proven up 
to the hilt and out of more than 4000 hearings, only 
two judgments have had to be referred back to Judge 
Reeve, in both of which he upheld her ruling. 


Dr."Catrver ior U. S.C: 


When Thomas Nixon Carver came to U. S. C. as 
a freshman student, twenty-odd years ago, he had just 
two possessions—if you can call them that. One was 
a wife, the other a cow, Carver was willing to work 
hard for an education, but it was the cow that really 
put over the task. Every morning before sunrise Car- 
ver would arise and do his duty by Bossy and the sub- 
scribers; after which he would retire to the classroom 
and study rural economics while waiting for the cow to 
get ready for the evening session. And so Carver be- 
came A. B., joined the U. S. C. faculty and began to 
write books. Mrs. Carver founded the U. S. C. Col- 
lege of Music. Next, Carver went to Harvard, where 
he is now Professor of Political Economy. Two years 
ago the United States Department of Agriculture ap- 
pointed him special adviser on rural problems. The 
cow has passed away; but she is still his salvation, for 
whenever the professorial feet tend to get too far above 
ground, the professorial mind recalls Bossie and is 
saved. 

Now Dr. Thomas Nixon Carver is coming again to 
U. S. C—as special lecturer on “Rural Economics” 
and “The Theory of Social Progress” in the Summer 
Session, which begins July 2. If there’s anything in 
this psychology talk, he shouldn’t be able to sleep a 
wink in Los Angeles after 3 a. m. 


Patriotic Song by Clubwomen 


In local club circles there is no one more popular 
than petite Inez Townsend Tribit, wife of W. E. Tribit 
of the Times staff, and herself a clever cartoonist 
whose pictures appear in several eastern publications. 
So that great interest attaches to her latest venture 
into the realm of music. In collaboration with Hallie 
M. Swartz, another popular club woman and musician, 
Mrs. Tribit is responsible for the words to a lilting 
song in patriotic vein titled “’Way Back Home,” which 
is dedicated to our boys at the front. This composi- 
tion is one, of the many popular patriotic songs spring- 
ing up like mushrooms these days to make life inter- 
esting or more miserable as the case may be, that ts 
really musical; the kind that whistles itself through the 
convolutions of the brain insistently after hearing once 
or twice. It was Carl Bronson who first heard the 
composition and recommended that the young writers 
publish it and as an example of its wide appeal it was 
sung in Dr. Locke’s church last Sunday and it is on the 
program for Levy’s Tavern and Baron Long’s also. 
For saint and sinner, it appears. 


Finney Doffs Winged Sandals 


After two years of speedy effort at typewriter and 
with scissors and pastepot for that racy little club or- 
gan, The Mercury, which has served to stimulate m- 
terest in the affairs of the Athletic Club in that time 
with marked success, Guy Finney has concluded to doft 
his winged editorial sandals. The debonair Guy has 
not only proved a successful editor but has made him- 
self one of the most popular of social figures about that 
exclusive club since coming to California. Prior to 
that he was known in newspaper circles of New York 
and Washington, D. C., as a hustling young man who 
was making his mark as a pencil pusher for several of 
the large dailies in those cities. With such a record as 
a craftsman and a perfectly good reputation as 4 jolly 
fellow and all round social sport the genial Guy stands 
to step up higher with this resignation. Every one 
who knows The Mercury knows that Guy has made i 
a bright sparkling little organ and he will undoubted- 
ly be sadly missed. 


One youth being asked for his registration card, said: 
“Oh, when I went to register the office had run out 0 
cards.” Sweep out cell 1313 please! 
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Back of the active campaigning, insuring its success, 
are the biggest financiers of Los Angeles. Never be- 
fore has such an aggregation of 


prominent citizens 


united for active, individual campaigning, as has been 


— 





Ira E. Lute 


AVE you given your “bit” toward the $1,000,000 
Red Cross War I'und, Los Angeles’ quota of the 
$100,000,000 drive for this great humanitarian cause? 

If you haven’t there yet is time if you hurry, for the 
campaigning is still on, being brought to a closing, 
however, in a great whirl-wind finish which is expected 
to bring in such a golden Hood as to swell Los An- 
geles’ fund to the stipulated “million dollars” before 
Monday night. 

Contributions in any amount are acceptable. You 
can make your check out for $100,000 or contribute 
your tithe down to a “jitney” or its component “cop- 
pers.” 

By these dollars which are being given now our 
brave American boys will be given their chance to 
come back home from the shell-ridden battlefields of 
Irance. Whether they die or not, depends largely 
upon each individual American: whether they lay in 
hospitals, tenderly cared for, or whether they suffer 
untold agonies from septic wounds in unsanitary 
hovels in a strange country depends upon you per- 
sonally. 

It is in the realization of this crying need, however, 
that the patriotic thousands are pouring their gold 
into the coffers of the Red Cross fund as never before. 
Contributions are ranging all the way from $100,000 
down to the widows’ mite and the newsboys’ pennies. 
Within two days of active campaigning the stipulated 
$1,000,000 was met by nearly half of that amount, and 
the fund like a huge snowball absorbed the small coins 
and the big monies and grew and grew, and is. still 
growing, 


Harry M. Haldeman 


gathered in this great cause. 

Not content with giving their own quota of money 
to the fund, they have formed themselves into a score 
Or more of teams, competition for the banner 
adding to the zest of their humanitarian work. 

Captaining these teams are Stoddard Jess, Henry 
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G. Wells, E. R. Maier, I. J. Muma, Karl Triest, Lee 
Blatt, Harrington Brown. G. G. Greenwood, F. E. Mc- 
Mullen, and the Rotary Club. Other teams are being 
formed, and the personnel of each is made up from 
among the most prominent of Los Angeles manhood. 

Heading the list of contributors are two of the coun- 
try’s wealthiest financiers, Edward L. Doheny, the oil 
magnate, and Henry E. Huntington, the railway king. 


O’Melveny, H. Jevne, R. W. Burnham, W. J. Dodd, A 





J. J. Byrne 





John B. Miller 


Both have made individual donations of $100,000. Ar- 
thur Letts s gift to the cause is $25,000, the Pacific Ma- 
tual Life Insurance Company and the Southern Cali- 
fornia Edison Company each COMTI DUNG Nae wliice 
amount, 

several $10,000 contributions have been made, the 
donors in this figure including Dan Murphy and John 
B. Miller. 

Any number of prominent folk have given in the 
sums ranging from $1000 to $5000, these including, 
Maria de los Reyes de Irances, $5000; Globe G. and M. 
Co., $2500; Riverside Portland Cement Co., $2500; R. 
R. Boynton Co., $2500; Fullerton Oil Co., $5000; Kas- 
pare Cohn Commercial Bank, $2500; A. G. Wells, $2000: 
Ed. R. Maier, $2000; Lacey Manufacturing Co,, $1250; 
Motorists of Southern California, aoe WOOF 

Among the $1000 contributors are Dr. Norman 
Bridge, J. M. Elliott, G. Allan Hancock, Godfrey Hol- 
terhoff, H. W. O’Melveny, J. C. Drake, Stoddard Jess, 
William Lacey, Mrs. W. T. McFie, G. del Arno, Mrs. 
H. W. O'Melveny, Donald O’Melveny, Stuart O'Mel- 
veny, Isaac Milbank, H. M. Haldeman, E. E. Millikin, 
Isaacs Brothers, Los Angeles Shipbuilding and Dry 
Dock Co., Italian Vineyard Co., Mortgage 
Co. and the Title Insurance and Trust Co. 

These named were the big donations received to- 
ward the first half of the big $1,000,000 goal, which was 
carried close to the half-way mark in the opening two 
days of the campaigning by the generous harvest of 
smaller sums which came like a flood of gold into the 
Ked Cross coffers from every quarter of the CILy, 

K. Bes 


Guaranty 


a rae 


Edward F, Trefz 
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Modern Art and Prince Paul Troubetzkoy 











ai HE modern tendency in sculpture clearly reveals 

the struggle of the artists to free themselves from 
the binding shackles of conventionalized Greek, which 
has been the only accepted standard through the cen- 
turies. The movement towards this revolution in art 
has long been manifesting itself, but only in the past 
twenty years or so have people awakened to the realiza- 
tion of what was being created about them. The dar- 
ing originality of the modern genius fairly staggered 
them, and they threw up their hands in horror at the 
sacrilege they thought was being committed hy those 
who were brazen enough to ignore the classic. 

The Greeks created images of the ideal which dwelt 
only in their minds, so the statues can not be relied 
upon as direct representations of individuals of their 
age. Though the Greek will always re- 
mail a source of inspiration, as is shown 
by the sculptors’ devotion to the classic 
dance and its modern exponents, the re- 
markable smoothness of surface, and the 
minute perfection of detail have been 
practically forgotten. 

A strong, broad, sweeping, technique 
strives to produce that esthetic emotion 
by which only can we judge an object as 
a work of art. There is more truth in 
the saying, “Art holds the mirror up to 
Matice, stan in that of ‘Oscar Wilde, 
that “Art reveals to us nature’s lack of 
design,” 

A close acquaintance with the higher 
arts must bring us closer to nature, who 
then reveals such hidden treasures and 
heauties as we never dreamed lay in her 
possession. It is the observation which 
comes only through the close study of 
modern art that gives one a keener un- 
derstanding of life and the grandeur of 
nature. By modern art I refer only to 
that work which has escaped the influ- 
ence of the Cubist and Futurist, for the 
latter can hardly be classed as artists 
through their endeavors are serious and 
sincere. But, speaking of an _ esthetic 
motion in regard to painting, ones mind 
turns involuntarily to the work of the 
leaders of the modern school of French Impressionism, 
Monet, Manet, Sisley Pissaro, Renoir and others of 
almost equal importance. When one turns to sculp- 
tors the first on the list is Prince Paul Troubetzkoy, 
who calls himself not a sculptor but “an interpreter of 
life;” and therein lies the secret of his success. 

With the strictest care he refrains from imitating 
that which man has created before in the name of 
art, and relies solely upon his own direct inspiration 
irom nature. His work is the finest example of bold 
and free technique coupled with an untrammeled imag- 
ination. He believes to such an extent in the power of 
life as a teacher that he has no faith in the efficacy of 
educational training within the four walls of a school, 
which he looks upon as nothing but a prison. “Let 
the young person go to Mother Nature,’ says the 
Prince, “let him live the free and easy life of the open 
and he will be better educated and of more worth to 


By June Braun 


his community than if he attended a university. Too 
much time is wasted in reading books.” 

I wonder what sort of intellects we should have 
were we to throw to the four winds the culture of the 
ages and rely merely on our own observations of life. 
No cloud fleeced sky, rippling brook, or apple orchard 
on a summer day, could recompense us for the loss of 
a single cherished book. But the education which we 
require should be combined with the search for life’s 
teachings and the mysteries of nature. 

Prince Troubetzkoy concerns himself not in the least 
with detail of anatomy or garments, but seeks instead 











Prince Troubetzkoy and the late Count Tolstoy 


” 


to depict the general impression received. “Feeling, 
he said, “should be expressed before form, and when 
that is done the latter will naturally follow. There 
can be no life where there is form alone.” 

In discussing the necessity for adherence to the 
truth, he said, “I am not interested in the nude in art, 
because it is not natural. The accepted way for peo- 
ple to go about is fully clothed, therefore why snould 
I not model them as they are. If one wishes to cre- 
ate the nude let him go to South Africa, and among the 
savages for their models, where clothing is an unknown 
quantity. I have sometimes done statues such as the 
one of Lady Constance Richardson, because for years 
it was a natural thing for her to dance practically in 
the nude. One must remain true to ones subject.” 

When speaking of one of his cowboy statuettes, he 
remarked, “You see I have not brought out the de- 
tail of the neck scarf or the shirt, but | have shown the 


color, the life and the action, and color must always 
be considered in sculpture as in painting.” 

Whewtrince tells of an experience he had twenty- 
eight years ago in Venice, Italy, where his work was 
to be sent to an art exhibit, though it was refused on 
the grounds that it was “different” from other sculp- 
ture. One of the jurors purchased a statuette of his 
which inspired the writing of an article in favor of his 
work, in which one man defended it on the gronud of 
its originality, stating this as an ample reason for its 
acceptance. And just as they were then so are people 
now averse to acknowledging free thought of any kind. 

Prince Troubetzkoy had a very long and interesting 
friendship with the late Tolstoi to whose estate in 
Russia he payed many extended visits. It was but four 
months before his death that the great 
man posed for his equestrian statue 
which is one of the best known of the 
Prince’s creations. Tolstoi presented his 
dear friend with several of his books, 
asking him to read them and offer his 
criticism. The Prince took them to 
his mother with the request that she 
read them and tell him of their contents, 
which she did, and upon being asked by 
their author what he thought, he re- 
plied, ‘Splendid, you and I have exactly 
the same ideas.” So Tolstot satisfied 
that he had read the books, was none 
the wiser. 

“Why is it that you never read a book 
of any description?” I asked. 

“T have not the time,” he repleae ga 
observe life and what is going on about 
me and then there is no time left for 
reading. JI ran away from school when 
I was seventeen, as I did not like it. I 
would not study and I always got pun- 
ished. When I was supposed to learn 
the History of Rome and was questioned 
by the teacher, I answered that I would 
not read it because it began with the 
sentence, ‘The beginning of Rome was 
dark and uncertain.’ Why should I read 
of uncertainties, and there my study of 
Rome stopped.” 

That which interested me most was his opinion on 
the prospect and probability of a big development in 
art here, so I apprehensively broached the subject. 

“Oh yes,” he said, “Art can be developed here as it 
can in any civilized country. The scenery and climate 
are well adapted to its growth. The people show an 
interest and are responsive.” 

This should indeed be encouraging coming from one 
of the world’s most famous artists—a self-made sculp- 
tor since the age of eight years. His bold incursions 
into the untried fields have resulted in the most colos- 
sal success and his influence on the younger genera- 
tion of sculptors is every year growing more marked. 
He is evolving an art which carries with it all the con- 
viction, strength and vigor of wide awake intellects 
which have so long been struggling to gain the recog- 
nition of the public. 
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AN UP-TO-DATE WAIL 


Naught but rice and tea for supper; 

With the prices going upper; 

In the morn’ Alfalfa bread, 

Slightly green and soft as lead; 

[Is it anything to wonder 

When we grumble, when we thunder 
At the tricks of those rank traitors 

Cemmonly called “speculators”? 


Now, take, here, our “Sunkist” land; 
Land of fruit: fresh, dried and canned. 
Orange trees are breaking down. 
Never was such crop beknown. 

Yet we pay outrageous prices 

For odd stuff aid culls and slices 
Which when wrapped in paper nice 
Usually, cost twice the price. 

Just because those speculators 

Store our fruit in ’irigerators. 


And with hcnftruit it’s the same. 

It’s not hens that are to Mlames 

For with modern light-devices 

Hens are coaxed to laying twices; 
Once at day, by light of sun; 

Nights again by “Edison.” 

And, therefore, we have a cackle 

Night and day, sans stop, sans shackle. 
Vet, the sole reward we get 

Is the smell of eggs, when bad. 


For those tricky speculators 
Store good ezzgs in ‘frigcrators. 


Other stuff that grows and greens 
Such as onions, spuds and beans 
Look at us from showy cases 
Done up “swell” in foil and laces. 
Things we sniffed at and made fun 
We salaam to our salon; 

Feast our eyes and feast our nose; 
Take them, then, in smallest dose. 
Yet we raise four crops a year. 
Why, then, should those things be dear? 
Ah! Those greedy speculators 
Hoard our food in ’frigerators. 


Now, don’t think this grumble means 
That “Hard Times” vibrate our jeans. 
Gladly, we reach bounteous hands 

To our own and foreign lands. 

But, just now, we think it’s wicked 

To take foodstuffs off the ticket; . 
Hide them, frecze,#hem, thaw them up: 
And, then sell us all that slop 

At enormous, fancy prices 

To pay big for storage vices, 

Big profits to speculators, 

Big interests on ’frigerators. 


Oh! Saint George! You unafrzid! 
You who poked the Dragon dead, 
Come to visit us again 

In this hold-up food campaign. 


Free our eggs and our potaters 

From those greedy speculators. 

stick them, like you stuck the Dragon; 
Pile them high up on a wagon; 

Cart them round, to feast our eyes; 
Then apply their own device: 

Throw all those “sharp” speculators 
Into their own ’frigerators. 


—H. J. O. POHL 


GRAPHITES 


There are two kinds of democracy—the kind people 
ask for and the kind they get—Kerensky. 


* * Ok 


Radical Russian revolutionaries demand the body of 
Nichoias Romanoff, deposed emperor, for trial. Ev 
dently, it is desired that Nicholas shall have more than 
a map knowledge of Siberia. 


x Ok Ox 


With the elimination of Charles Edward Russell 
from the Socialist party and the probable resignations 
of such high lights as John Spargo, William English 
Walling, Upton Sinclair and J. G. Phelps Stokes, 4 
large-sized vacuum will have been created in the or- 
ganization. The central committee may find that the 
rank and file members do not concur in its action. 
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George S, Patton, Jr. Soldier, Diplomat, Poet 





\ FAPH SB lackwjiack™ Pershine win France, is Cap- 

tain George S. Patton, Jr., a Los Angeles boy, 
born and bred. He is an aide on Genera! Pershing’s 
staff, and was with him in Mexico. 


I am inclined to think that if the war lasts long 
enough for the American forces to get into action we 
shall read something in the dispatches about Captain 
Patton. He is a soldier, a diplomat and a poet. The 
combination is rare. 


Captain Patton, then Lieutenant Patton, was injured 
on the head, while in Mexico, and the wound becoming 
infected, he was invalided home, during the time his 
illustrious father, George S. Patton, was running for 
United States senator, last fall. : The young fellow was 
compelled to wear a bandage around his head all the 
time he was in Southern California, but he took a deep 
interest in the campaign, and accompanied his father 
on several of his campaign tours, regardless of the 
bandage. 


I was among those who were helping to get votes 
for Patton, and was chosen to accompany him on his 
trip to Imperial Valley. Young Patton went along. 
The arrangements for the trip were made in the Pat- 
ton campaign headquarters, and in some way a mis- 
understanding regarding the arrangements was caused, 
which led to an unfortunate and somewhat ludicrous 
occurrence that gave me the opportunity of learning 
that Young Patton is a diplomat. 


We had dinner that day at Hote! Virginia, and Pat- 
ton, Senior, made a speech that evening at Long Beach, 
at a big Democratic powwow. I Jeft during the speak- 
ing, rushed up to Los Angeles and scribbled a [Gt otf 
publicity stuff for the papers, and just caught the late 
night train for Imperial Valley by a blonde hair. As 
I jumped on the porter informed me that the Pattons, 
father and son, were aboard, and had retired in the 
drawing-room, I did not awaken them, presuming that 
they knew the arrangements of our schedule as well 
as I did. 

Now, the schedule called for us to leave the train at 
Brawley, early in the morning; go to the hotel there 
for breakfast, and meet the committee of Imperial 
Valley citizens who would escort him over the valley. 
I went to sleep with a perfectly clear conscience. 

But the Pattons had not been supplied with a sche- 
dule of our movements, nor any information other than 
that I would attend to all arrangements. 

The porter pulled my big toe and whispered: “You 
gwine get off here, Boss,” at about six o’clock in the 
morning. The train had stopped. I crawled out into 
the aisle, half-dressed. “How long do we stop here?” 
I asked. 

“O, we doan stop here no time a tall,” he ssanar 

“But where are the gentlemen in the drawingroom?” 
I gasped, 

“I done knocked on de doah, but day didn’t answer,” 
he replied. 

So I knocked on the door myself. The elder Pat- 
ton answered. “What do you want?” he asked. 

“We get off here,” I said. 

“We do nothing of the kind,” came right baci, 

I gathered up my belongings and got off. I had a 
hand grip in one hand; a shirt, collar, necktie and hat 
in the other. The conductor already kad his mouth 
Open to yell “All Aboard,” and his arm raised to signal 
the engineer to go ahead, when I got to him. He 
consented to wait two minutes, and I deposited my 
belongings on the depot platform and rushed back into 
the car. “Two minutes to get off in,” I yelled at the 
door of the drawingroom. A chorus of “Shut up, 
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UNJUST SHIFTING OF THE BURDEN 
APPARENTLY, the larger magazine publishers, 


working with a few of the influential metropolitan 
dailies, have been able to convince the senate commnit- 
tee, now shaping the war revenue bill, that the grad- 
lated postal rate passed by the house is irequitable 
and that a war tax of two per cent on the pwhlishers’ 
stoss advertising receipts is more desirable. Possibly, 
It is, to the papers that have nationwide circulation and 
0 periodicals such as the Curtis Pubhshing Company, 
oO! Philadelphia, puts forth, entailing enormous loss on 
the government to carry at present rates through the 
mails, but not to the rank and file newspaper pub- 
Nshers of the country. In the graduated postal sche- 
dules existing laws are unchanged. Newspapers circu- 
lating beyond the first and second zones are an ex- 
ception to the rule; the majority circulate in the coun- 
'y in which they are published: few go beyond the 
State in any numbers. 
In the senate finance committee the zone system 
Provision has been eliminated and the two per cent 





By Winfield Hogaboom 


you,’ “Get off the train,” and other suggestions, came 
from passengers in the berths along the line. I got off, 

As I alighted I found myself in the midst of a group 
of prominent citizens, composing the Patton Recep- 
tion Committee of Imperial Valley. A minute later the 
two Pattons dropped from the train. They were in 
more complete deshabille than myself. The candidate 
was angry. Can you blame him? 





We completed our toilets in the lea of the freight 
house. The candidate continued to be low-spitrited. 
The committee waited, and when we were clothed, es- 
corted us to the hotel. There the proprietor, rubbing 
his eyes, informed us that the chef had quit his job the 





Capt. Patton 


night before. We took breakfast in a Japanese res- 
taurant across the way. 


I looked the situation squarely in the eye, and said 
to myself: “I'll let George do it”—that is to say, Youre 
George. And he did do it, like a trained diplomat. 
Inside of an hour he had the candidate for United States 
Senator in a genial mood, shaking hands with voters, 
and smiling and chatting as if nothing whatever had 
happened, 


Right away I began taking more notice of the youneg 
soldier. And I learned, before the day was over that 
he really is a diplomat of the first water. 

It was a sweltering hot day in the valley; the com- 
mittee had planned a long trip for the candidate, with 
frequent stops in the valley towns for speeches from 
the automobile, with the sun beating down on the 
bared head of the speaker, clouds of dust flying around, 
and whatever enthusiasm there might have been under 
favorable circumstances, fried to a crisp. I confidently 
expected to be murdered when we got to EI Centro, 
by order of the candidate, 

But the boy seemed to have his father buffaloed, as 


tax on advertising substituted. This js. wintualiy, a 
shifting of the burden from the big publishing houses, 
with their colossal incomes, to the rank-and-file dailies, 
on which the two per cent tax will fall with costly re- 
sults. If the object of the provision in the bill is to 
re1mburse the government for the ninety million dol- 
lars’ annual deficit on second-class postal matter, then 
it 1s only just that the ones who reap the greatesi bene- 
fit in the publishing business through use of the mails 
should be mulcted in kind to make the income approach 
nearer the cost of the service rendered. 


If the senate proposal is favored, the enormously 
successful publications will escape with a light pen- 
alty, while the real burden will descend on the) in many 
instances, struggling neswpapers. In other words, the 
majority will be taxed out of all Proportion, while the 
publications that are costing Uncle Sam millions of 
dollars to distribute will get off with a light impost. 
Ittis not a just apportionment, and we hope the senate 
in committee of the whole, will decide to restore the 
more equitable zone rate. 


eee 





the saying 1s. He used more fine-haired diplomacy 
that day than I have ever seen used in a political cam- 
paign before in all my lifetime. 

We got back to San Bernardino for a meeting the 
next night. The Patton automobile met us there, and 


after the meeting we rode in to Los Angeles. It was 
a warm, still, Southern California night. 

Now the soldier and diplomat turned poet. 

“We've had lots of time on our hands down in 


Mexico,” he explained, “and I’ve spent some of it try- 
ing to make some verses.” 

“Let’s hear some of them,” said Patton, Senior. 

So he gave us several of them. They were all well 
made poems, as far as I am able to judge of poems, 
full of a broad philosophy; some humorous, some seri- 
ous. They showed, to my mind, a deep insight into 
life and its problems, and a keen discernment of the 
trend of thought of this day and age. I wondered 
where the young soldier got all this, and when he 
finished I asked him that. 

“T read a good deal,’ he answered. 

Pll miss my guess considerable if Captain George S. 
Patton, Jr., doesn’t make a fine soldier, if he has half 
a chance. And it looks now as if he might have. 





MIGHT—RIGHT 


When man in the dark beginning 
The brutish shape set by 

He stood alone in the forest, 

To conquer or to die. 


His only urge was hunger, 

Of belly or of lust. 

His only Right his hairy Might: 
Courage his only trust. 


Thus he learned that to fight was noble; 
Thus he learned that to shirk was base: 
Thus he conquered the creatures one aud eal, 
And founded a warrior. race. 


He fought with the mammoth and OTOx, 
When the coal fields were forests dark. 
He vanquished them not by Justice; 
But by brawn and a mighty heart, 


But dream for a moment this man of might 
Had been of the Pacifist clay: 

And had crooned to the tigers of ethical right, 
Or had begged of the wolves fair play. 
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When the cave man sat in his stinking fair, 
With his low browed mate hard by; 
Gibbering the while he sank his teeth 

In a new killed reindeer’s thigh. 


What would he have thought, could his foggy brain, 
Have pictured our hapless day, 

When craven souls of dreaming fools 

Should habit our human clay. 


When cowards born of Fear and Greed 
Should preach to kindred slaves; 

That Right may stand by its self alone, 
And needs not Might to save. 


They speak but lies these sexless souls, 
Lies born of fear of strife 

And nurtured in soft indulgence 

They see not War is Life. 


They do not dare admit the tai th, 
Though writ in letters red. 

That man shall triumph now as then 
By blood, which man has shed. 


Dreading the word plain written, 
In wrecks of empires lost. 
That those who trust to Words, not Force, 
As slaves shall pay the cost. 
CEORGE.S. PATTGNE PR. 





California War Inventions 


Here are some of the new war-making inventions 
which California inventors already have submitted to 
the State Council of Defense for 
tr iale 

A new type of explosive to be used in bombs and 
hand grenades and which is declared by its inventor to 
be more powerful than any explosive now in use. 

A new type of marine net which will render ships 
immune from torpedo attacks and from floating mines. 

A device for detecting the presence of and locating 


investigation and 


submerged submarines. 


A new type of !ife-boat releaseautheh will quickly 
free life-boats from sinking ships. 

An automatic device for accurarely gauging dis- 
tances, speed, windage, parabola and height, which is 
intended to make deadly accurate the dropping of 
bombs from aeroplanes. 

\ new type, cheaply operated irrigation pump, which 
may make possible the utilization of thousands of acres 
of land for increased crop production. 


———e Er eae 
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Winem Golf Becomes 
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W HIEN Mrs. W. A. Brackenridge and Mrs. Avery 

* McCarthy organized that gay day at the Mid- 
wick Country Club last Saturday for the exploitation 
of all the country club charms on behalf of the French 
orphans, they did not count on the temperature being 
up to 110 degrees. But it did not affect the treasury— 
only the form the gaieties should take. Playing an ex- 
citing golf tournament on a white-hot course calling 
for nearly three hours in a broiling sun, lost its lure, 
as did the energetic gyrations of a tennis round-robin— 
but ah, there was the Midwick plunge, with its cool 
green depths twinkling invitingly behind a trellis work 
of roses. The Midwick plunge was a social rendezvous 
de luxe last Saturday, everybody took a dip sooner or 
later and those not fortunate enough to have a hath- 
ing suit on the premises stood in line waiting to bor- 
row the next one out. 


Amongst the notable swimming athletes of Los An- 
geles society is Miss Eleanor McGowan, who can dive 
off the spring board and beat all comers on speed 
down the plunge. Arrayed in a daringly fascinating 
blue suit, trimmed with gold, she made a stunning fig- 
ure—and one, incidentally, that manages to keep all 
its complexion even after an Australian crawl with 
head under water. Mrs. Brackenridge, Mrs. McCarthy, 
Mrs. P. J. Pitner, Miss Marion Wigmore, young Avery 
McCarthy junior, and Stanley Kavanaugh, recently re- 
turned from the French front with an honorable dis- 
charge, after seeing his bit through with the Canadian 
contingent, were all disporting in the seductive pool, 
while the seats on either side were lined with such in- 
teresting personalities as Mrs. Winston, the Kavanaugh 
sisters, and Mrs. Sam Pierce, who holds a rifle trophy 
for trap shooting. 


And in spite of this distraction, they managed to fill 
envelope after envelope with contributions for the 
French orphans—he was clever man who escaped with- 
out disgorging at least a dollar on that glad day. 


Los Angeles is oozing pride in her golfers this 
week. They have justified their existence, they are 
essentially “playing the game” both ways. Think 
of the joy of being able to record that $1250 were 
culled for the Red Cross for three days of delightful 
golf. 


Of that $1250, ladies’ day on Friday was responsible 
for $109 with 50 entries, the Midwick tournament for 
men on Saturday contributed $156 with 72 entries. the 
men’s tournament at the Los Angeles Country Club 
on Saturday brought in $600 with 140 entries, and the 


By Alma Whitaker 


mixed foursomes on Sunday on the Los Angeles links 
made up the remainder. 

In fact the Los Angeles golfers just opened up their 
hearts and their pockets to a man and even when they 
rounded that secluded little corner by the caddie house 
and came with dreadful suddenness upon little Mrs. 
Ralph Williams, Mrs. J. C. Black and Miss Katherine 
Mellus, to say nothing of the dainty Kavanaugh sis- 
ters, seated with judicial determination at a coy little 
table under a piquant umbrella, decked out im their 
most irresistible sport clothes, and consequently knew 
their fate without more ado, the men accepted the sit- 
uation nobly and laughed like heroes. For the ladies 
were selling Red Cross badges and buttons and roping 
in generous donations with an alertness that hbrooked 
of no dodging. 

There were seventeen sumptuous cups for competi- 
tion but these were coaxed out of the exchequer of a 
big corporation by little Mrs. J. C. Black, strictly on 
the understanding that said corporation’s name shouid 
not be divulged. This was not exactly doing good by 
stealth so much as a mortal terror of establishing a 
dreadful precedent. Corporations find it so much more 
desirable to keep up that little fallacy about having no 
hearts. 

The heroines of ladies’ day on the Los Angeles links 
were Mrs. Guy Cochran for best gross 94, and Mrs. C. 
H. Palmer, with 85 on 26 handicap, for best net. Scores 
were not particularly good hut tempers were and it 
would probably be difficult to cull 50 such charming 
women all in one place at the same time for any other 
occasion. 





On mixed foursomes day the crowd was a gay and 
gladsome one and many a lordly golfer with stern ideas 
about woman’s place on the golf course, nay, even 
those who stand for the segregation of the sexes and 
advocate a separate course for women, unbent and 
played with their fair partners with every apparent sign 
of pleasure. 

There was a delicious joke on one irredeemable bach- 
elor who shall be nameless, for ere they started out 
he was heard imploring his partner not to get him into 
any bad lies, to play safe, but to depend upon him in a 
crisis. And afterwards he looked so sheepish that a 
cross examination was imperative. Yes, they had wal- 
lowed in bad lies, but alas, it was the masculine side 
of the partnership that had been responsible every 


time. The little lady spent her round rescuing their 
ball from utter degradation. 

Everett Seaver and littl Mrs. W. G. Northwood 
were the star players of the mixed foursomes. They 
had an 82 gross, which is a record for that branch of 
the game. Seaver was in high feather and proved in 
stylish form on the long game, and Mrs. Northwood’s 
strong department is the short game, so there you are. 


The young married couple, Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Trow- 
bridge, the latter formerly Marjory Tufts of tennis 
fame and now the proud mamma of a three-months-old 
daughter, were the best net winners with 80 on 30 
handicap. Indeed, married couples showed a marked 
disposition to pull together well in double harness, for 
Mr. and Mrs. Phil Harrigan brought in the second best 
net with 81 on 16 handicap, and Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Niven were third with 98-10-88. 

Ed Tufts, who is always wily enough to select a 
partner like Mrs. Frank Grifhth, who plays a steady 
game down the middle of the course, just missed the 
rewards this time but they did achieve a 92. “Dusty” 
Millar, who was the lucky beggar to secure Doreen 
Kavanaugh for a partner was sadly off his game, so he 
declared, and a 91 from the scratch was the best glory 
he could furnish. 

Dr. Thomas McNab, who ts a 24 handicap player, had 
the thrill of a little Red Cross glory on Sunday morn- 
ing when he won the sweepstake with a net 71. 

On Saturday, while the men’s tournaments were in 
full swing, the ladies held a jolly tea dansant in the 
club and everybody had such a good time that they 
never wanted to go home any more and nearly all 
stayed down for dinner afterwards. 

E. S. Armstrong re-affirmed his reputation by win- 
ning the men’s event at Los Angeles that day with 2 
up. the only “up” of the occasion. Bob Cash, on 1 
handicap. and H. L. Billson on 5 handicap, were the 
best nets of the day with an even score. 

Over at Midwick a similar event was in full action. 
George A. Weber, a 20 handicap man, was the lucky 
winner on 92-20-72, and there were four ties for the 
other prizes with a net 73—F. B. Lindsley, W. Offley, 
J. B. Callery and Michael J. Connell. 

By the way, it is whispered that a country club 
scenario is in the making, with a real golf plot, and 
many of the scenes are to be taken at our own pet 
country clubs with our own stylish members very much 
in the picture. Only the hero, the heroine and the 
villain are to be professional actors. It ought to be 
no-end @f 2 lark, 





DIANA 
“On dirait Diane dans l’aube de Latmos’” 
Here in the dawn I stand— 

My mountain glowing rosy in the sun: 

The whiles a restless sea 

Purple and hazy laps the blinding shore— 

The rim of my beloved Latmos. 

© blessed land of cherished vales 

And vernal steeps whose fragrance, 

Wafted by the morning breeze 

(Whipping the sea 

To frothing caps of white) 

Brings subtle pleasure to the Gods; 

But baffles all men’s senses. 

Far too crude are they to catch 

The sweetness of the Carian morning. 

My harriers are at rest | 

Beneath the plane-trees 

Stirring in the wind. 

Perchance they dream of yesterday’s mad 
hunt 

Over the ridges of my granite hills. 

They whine amid their dreams. 

And I am weary 

(If Goddess can be weary). 

My weariness comes not from quarry 
swift 

But rather from the sordid haunts of 
man. 

Theréais a change — 

A change that rends my virgin heart 

And throws a veil around my gleaming 
land. 

Now puny mind of man is too complex 

To live in harmony with God’s desire. 

Simplicity quite dead. no more they 
glorify 

My sweet, white-pillared shrine. 

“Yet come they aSugmugenc 

And bring me bullock’s blood, young 
calves and wing 

The oil is poured upon my altar-fire. 

The maids bear iaurel in their naked 
arms 

And chant sad strophes up the "altar 
stairs. 

The forms are still observed, 

But all the love and laughter of the faith 

Has shrivelled to a pallid mockery 

Maids’ faces shine no more with purity 

And lecherous the leering eyes of man 

That once were bright and trusting 


“UP ABOVE THE WORLD SO HIGH” 





Miss Lucretia del Valle and her chums 


ike a cluldis 

Here in the morn I stand, 

And gaze upon the deep, 

Where pink-sailed hoats 

No longer ride so lightly and so free. 

But move majestic, weighted down with 
wares 

For the Athenian marts. 

The rowers have no strength 

And feel a master’s lash upon their backs 

To urge their flagging spirits. 

Once so gay. 

The women are forgetting uscful arts 

And gossip with the neighbors hour by 
hour. 

And now their men folk till the soil for 
gain, 

And not to adeauate their simple needs. 

Nor am I prayed to that the quarry in- 


crease. 
The sculptor’s:¢hiselerustines Gi stile 
bench, 


Is bitten by the ravages of time. 

And Eros’ eyes lack lustre, 

And his Dam 

Is favoring more and more the courtesan 

The Gods have ceased to care, 

But still | grieve 

Tor the old, simple days 

When life was rife with laughter, 

And the chase was deemed an honor, 

And when chastity 

Was worshipped in my temple on the 
hill. 

Now one by one, my naked maids 

Forsake me for the satyrs in the wood. 

They never will return, 

For they are branded with the mark of 
Pan, 

My crest bow is drooping toward the 
earth, 

When once it sailed so proudly through 
the night. 

My nudity reflects the roseate sun, 

But soon I must bestir me to the shades, 

Since men no longer worship me, but 
gaze 

Ever upon me in hot-eyed desire. 

With bow unstrung, dejected and for- 
lorn, 

I stan@@ipart, and sad. 

—WILLIAM VAN WYCK 
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By Ruth Burke Stephens 


N the beautiful garden of the Miller 

home, Hillcrest, Oak Knoll, Pasadena, 
Miss Phila Miller, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. John Barnes Miller, became the 
bride of Mr. Donald O’Melveny, Wed- 
nesday evening at twilight. An impro- 
vised altar in the Italian pergola of white 
stone, was beautified with lavender, pink 
and blue hydrangas combined with fol- 
jage and formed a magnificent setting 
for the ceremony. Bishop Joseph Glass 
of Salt Lake City, formerly of Los An- 
geles, read the marriage service. The 
bride, who was given into the keeping 
of the bridegroom by her father, was ex- 
quisitely beautiful in her bridal gown of 
white satin and tulle with here and there 
a touch of silver. wearing a filmy veil of 
real lace and tulle. The skirt was made 
short with a long train hanging from the 
shoulders and she carried a bouquet of 
rare orchids and lilies of the valley. Mrs. 
Stuart O’Melveny, the matron of honor, 
wore a gown of apple green, the skirt of 
which was ruffled. She wore a garden 
hat of the same shade. Miss Jane Stim- 
son, maid of honor, was attired in a 
frock of watermelon tones, taffeta and 
chiffon, caught at intervals with tiny 


French roses. The bridesmaids, Miss 
Theodore Robbins of Pasadena, Miss 
Margaret Kennedy of Pennsylvania, 


Miss Edith Thompson of Milwaukee and 
Miss Olive Benson of New Jersey, wore 
orchid and apricot frocks with garden 
hats of leghorn straw adorned with 
white flowers and carried old fashioned 
bouquets. Miss Corrita Miller, the 
bride’s sister, who was flower girl and 
Miss Phila Elizabeth Morse, who was 
train-bearer, each wore dainty white or- 
gandie dresses and poke bonnets. Rib- 
bon of pastel tones trimmed their cos- 
tumes. Mr. Jack O’Melveny attended his 
brother as best man and the ushers were 
Mr. John Barnes Miller, Jr., Mr. Stuart 
O’Melveny, Mr. Garretson Dulin, Mr. W. 
ie Bucklin and Mr. Edgar G. Miller. 
Under a large awing, which was spread 
over the tennis courts, an al fresco sup- 
per was served, the tables attractively 
decorated with roses, bright hued par- 
asols, edged with electric bulbs over- 
hanging each table. The bride’s table 
was heart-shaped, centered with Ameri- 
can Beauty roses, over which was a bril- 
liant toned parasol. Mr. and Mrs. O’Mel- 
veny left for a wedding trip and upon 
their return will live in the handsome 
home in the Oak Knoll section of Pas- 
adena which Mr. O’Melveny has had 
built for his bride. The bridegroom is 
the son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry O’Mel- 
veny of Wilshire boulevard and_ the 
marriage of the young people unites two 
of Southern California’s most prominent 
families. 


Unique and of unusual interest was the 
wedding Thursday evening of Miss Ber- 
enice Marcher and Mr. Ray A. Murray 
which was solemnized at 8:30 o’clock in 
the Church of the Messiah, the Rev. 
Howard Dean French Ommelating. ‘The 
(aint little church was a bower of beau- 
ty with its decoration of pure white com- 
bined with foliage. White roses and 
breath of heaven blossoms were used in 
Profusion, a large bell made of white 
foses being suspended over the blossom- 
laden altar where the young people 
bledged their marriage vows. The bride 
who was given in marriage by her father, 
Mr. Frank A. Marcher, wore a gown of 
heavy white brocaded satin, with angel 
Sleeves of chiffon. The gown was made 
short being twelve inches from floor and 
irom under the hem a chiffon skirt hung, 
louching the floor. A long train of 
Satin and chiffon hung from the shoul- 
(ers and her veil of princess lace was 
‘aught to her head with hand-made or- 





ange blossoms. Her bridal bouquet was 
lilies of the valley. Mrs. Frank A. 
Marcher, step-mother of the bride, and 
herself a bride of a year, was matron of 
honor, wore a gown of gold cloth, with 
picture hat of golden tulle to match and 
carried a golden basket filled with white 
roses and maidenhair fern. She was at- 
tired to represent the bride’s golden 
wedding. Miss Willie McClelland as 
maid of honor was becomingly frocked 
in silver cloth, her crownless hat of sil- 
ver and basket of silver filled with white 
roses and maidenhair fern completing 








pass their honeymoon at Oak Creek 
Canyon near the Grand Canyon in Ari- 
zona, where the romance which cul- 
minated in the marriage this week had 
its beginning last summer. After a fort- 
night, the young people will be at home 
in Flagstaff for a few weeks, but the 
summer will be passed in touring the 
northern part of Arizona. Later in the 
fall they will go to Phoenix. 

Tuesday evening at a prettily appoint- 
ed wedding, Miss Dorothy Campbell 
Fish, daughter of Mrs. Farnum Thayer 
Fish, plighted her troth to Dr. William 


MRS. DONALD O'MELVENY 


Formerly Miss Phila Miller, whose marriage Wednesday was a brilliant society 
event of Pasadena and Los Angeles. The attractive young bride is the daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. John Barnes Miller of the Crown City. 


her attractive costume. Miss McClel- 
land represented the bride’s silver wed- 
ding. The bridesmaids, Miss Juanita 
Lane, Miss Agnes Weber, Miss Cora 
Boettcher and Miss Lavinia Sanborn 
were all gowned alike in pretty creations 
of white with wide brimmed crownles3 
hats of tulle with silver streamers, each 
carrying baskets of white blossoms and 
ferns. Winsome Florella Montague was 
the flower girl, wearing a dainty frock 
of white and Master Herbert Engelbrit- 
son was the little ring bearer, wearing a 
white satin suit and bearing the sing 
on “a pillow of silver cloth. iraeR. wy. 
Wood served Mr. Murray as best man. 
Following the ceremony a bridal sup- 
per was served at the home of the bride’s 
father, 1527 Fourth avenue, only the 
bridal party, relatives and a few close 
friends being invited. The home was 
attractively decorated with American 
Beauty roses. Mr. and Mrs. Murray will 


John Kerr of San Francisco. The cere- 
mony took place in the West Adams 
Presbyterian church with the Rev. Dr. 
Charles Edward Locke officiating, as- 
sisted by Dr. William E. Fishburn. The 
church was transformed into a quaint 
old fashioned flower garden, old time 
flowers forming the motif for the decora- 
tions and the frocks of the attendants. 
The bride’s gown was oi silver cloth, 
veiled in satin and white mouseline em- 
broidered in lilies of the valley outlined 
with pearls. A full train of cloth of sil- 
ver hung from the shoulders. Her veil 
of net was outlined with pearls and 
caught with a band of lilies of the valley 
and she carried a bouquet of bride’s 
roses and lilies of the valley. The mat- 
ron of honor, Mrs. William Benbow 
Thompson, formerly Miss Ruth Locke, 
wore a frock of pale green georgette 
trimmed in white lace. Miss -Emma 
Bates, maid of honor, wore 3 dainty 





pink silk net over silver. Both the at- 
tendants carried silver hoops wound 
with pansies, from which depended show- 
ers of the same blossoms. Mrs. Farnum 
Fish, mother of the bride, wore an ex- 
quisite gown of cloth of gold. veiled in 
Soit tones of orchid satin ama net em- 
broidered in gold thread and caught with 
small French roses of cut crystal beads 
in pink and blue. Dr. John Rehisch of 
San Francisco served the bridegroom as 
best man and the ushers were Dr. Wil- 
ham Benbow Thompson, Dr. J. Homer 
Woolsey, of San Francisco, Mr. Robert 
T, Smith, MpeDenala Dorr and Mr. Bae 
ward C. Campbell. Following the cere- 
mony a wedding supper was served at 
the home of the bride’s mother on West 
Sixth street, only the bridal party and 
relatives being invited. The bride’s go- 
ing away gown was a smart suit of 
brown silk bengaline with hat to match. 
Dr. and Mrs. Kerr will pass several 
weeks motoring and following their 
wedding trip will make their home in 
San Francisco. Dr. Kerr is a member 
of the medical reserve list and may be 
called at any moment to go to France, 
where Dr. Ezra S. Fish, brother of the 
bride, has been for over a year with the 
Harvard unit. 


Among the coming affairs which is 
creating no end of interest is the garden 
card party to be given next Wednesday, 
June 27, in the gardens of St. Cather- 
ine’s school, 325 West Adams street, for- 
merly the Hooker residence. There will 
be a prize for each table and refresh- 
ments will be served, the game to begin 
at Z o’clock in the afternoon. Tickets 
will be one dollar. The affair is under 
the auspices of the California Belgian 
Committee, of which Mrs. Willoughby 
Rodman is president, Mrs. John Trainor, 
secretary, and Mrs. Richard Cramer, 
treasurer. These women will be among 
those giving parties for the affair. The 
committee on arrangements is in charge 
of Mrs. Roy Pinkham, who is aided by 
other prominent women and the benefit 
promises delightful entertainment. 


Another engagement which interests 
local society is that of Miss Iris Lawton, 
youngest daughter of Mr. and Mrs. John 
Percy Lawton of Midoaks, San Gabriel, 
to Mr. Robert E. Price, former army 
officer and now with the Seventh Regi- 
ment, which has just been announced. 
Mr. Price, who is the son of Dr. Joseph 
Pricegalit ee N., of Philadelphia, held a 
commission in the Spanish-American 
war and served in the Philippines. Later 
he resigned, but with this new war, en- 
listed with the regiment here and may 
be sent away any moment, in event of 
being called hurriedly the wedding might 
be arranged for sooner than is now be- 
ing planned. Both Miss Lawton and Mr. 
Price have a host of friends and are ac- 
tive members of the San Gabriel Coun- 
try Club. Mrs. J. A. Bell, a sister of 
Miss Lawton, entertained for her Wed- 
nesday afternoon. 


Mr. and Mrs. Vernon Goodwin, 
daughter Barbara and Mrs. George D. 
Roberts, motored down to the Hotel 
Del Coronado for the week end. 

The buffet dances at the Alexandria 
continue each Monday evening, to at- 
tract large crowds. The last affair had 
an attendance of over two hundred. The 
magnificent ball room is one of the 
coolest places in the city and after the 
warm weather of the previous day or 
two proved a most delightful diversion. 
An unusual incident occurred when 
the orchestra struck 1p the wedding 
march and the bridal party of the Sew- 
ard-Moore wedding swept out on the 
floor. It was later learned that the wed- 
ding took place at All Saints Church in 
Pasadena at 7 p. m., Dr. Learned off- 
ciating. After the ceremony, the bride 
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and groom were escorted to the Alex- tion of the summer. Sunday the lobby chief surgeon of the Santa Fe. The Coy, Miss Katherine Ward, Miss Jane 
andria where they expected to stay for was crowded with motor parties from News was told at “a luncheon given by Richardson, Miss Mary Hughes, Miss 
the night motoring to the Yosemite aff points in Southern California, From Mrs. Phillips, Monday, which was at- Cecil Call, Miss Frances Beveridge, Miss y 
the next day. When the party reached tended by a bevy of girls and friends, Edith Bryant, Miss Beatrice Finlayson 
Riverside came the Pattees, Mrs. Daly | a a : ri 
the hotel and learned of the dance they a ¥ : all members of the younger set. Mary- Miss Dorothy Williams, Miss Katherine ; 
and Frank Hudson, Capt. Harry Pattee we d d Mi Mariori | 
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Pep inctis Creat Adventure” he aed as r Ps dj C r effectively used in the table decorations Phillips graduated from Marlborough, 
to be given at Clune’s Pasadena Theater They only stayed tor dinner as \apl and the guests included Mrs. Eugene since which time she has been a student . 
on Colorado Street next Tuesday eve- Pattee must be back at camp. From Clark, Mrs. Robert Miller, Mrs. Thomas at Vassar. She has just finished her 
ning, June 26, by the Thalia Club, should Pasadena came the Jack pgmets: Me Weeks Banks, Mrs. Arthur Trowbridge, junior year and prior to her leaving for 
attract a large audience as members of Tanner looking especially chic in a iss Mary Scott, Miss Dorothy Lindley, home was elected president of the stu- 
our best known society men and women brown sport suit. Mr. and Mrs. James Miss Marian Wigmore, Miss Marie Mc- dent body for next semester. Dr. Mor- | 
are contributing their efforts towards Martin from San Marino VAC iets. down for 
making the play a noteworthy success. the day with their family. They will be = 
Mrs. William Brackrenridge will take down for the summer about the first a MET MMMM 
the Jeading part, and Mr. Clarence Hob- the month. The event of the month 1s = : 
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RAY A. MURRAY 


Whose wedding was an interesting affair of Thursday. Mrs. Murray, who formerly 
was Miss Berenice Marcher, will make her home in Arizona. 


The Committees are as_ follows: 
Properties—Mrs. T. P. Phillips, Mrs. W. 
H. Evans. Costumes—Mrs. H. H. Sin- 
clair. Stage and Scenery—Mrs. Maud R. 
Drummond, Mrs. Frank Carpenter, Mrs. 
Charles Eaton. Rehearsals—Mrs. Frank 
Badgley. Sale of Tickets—Mrs. John E. 
Jardine. Selection of Hall—Mrs. Guy 
McComb. Decoration of MHall—Mrs. 
Robert Pitcairn. Ushers and Programs— 
Mrs. Desaix B. Myers. Publication— 
Mrs. Arthur Clifford, Mrs. Laurence 
Burck, Mrs. Robert Frick, Mrs. Howard 
Huntington. Pronrpter—Mrs. Isabelle 
Bate Winslow. Director—Mr. Reginald 
Pole. Actors—Mrs. William Bracken- 
ridge, leading part; Mrs. Murray Bart- 
lett, Miss Theresa Clovd, Mrs. Frank 
Badgley, Mr. Ciarence Hoblitzell, Mr. 
Paul Pitner, Mr. Michael Holward, Mr. 
Samuel Hines, Mr. Andrew White, Mr. 
Ormsby Phillips, Mr. John Earle Jar- 
dine, Mr. Thaddeus Lowe, Mr. Seward 
Simons, Jr. 

The season at Hote! Virginia promises 
to be the gayest of many years past if 
the influx of the last week is any indica- 


Among the many who motored down 
for dinner were the Ernest A. Bryants 
and the Allan Balchs who had a table 
overlooking the sea; Dr. and Mrs. Carl 
Kurtz, Jr., and Dr. Kurtz; Mr. and Mrs. 
W. H. Holliday. Mrs. Wm. Hork was 
the guest of Mr and Mrs. C. R. Drake 
for the week end. The Lee Phillips 
have made reservations for the summer, 
coming down about the thirtieth of 
June, Miss Lucille being a tennis en- 
thusiast. The Hillmans of Whittier mo- 
tored down for the day. They also will 
pass the month of July at the Virginia. 
The navy is represented by Capt. and 
Mrs. C. F. Preston, Dr. Spalding and 
Lieuts. Weich and Lutz. As soon as 
the quarters are built for the new naval 
base there will be a heavy influx of Navy 
people. 


This week brings announcement of 
another engagement in society circles, 
that of the charming and_ talented 
dawemter GreMir. and Mrs. Lee Allen 
Phillips of 4 Berkeley square, Miss Lu- 
cile Gertrude Piillipssto Dr. Wayland A. 
Morrison, son of Dr. N. A. Morrison, 
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rison ts a graduate of Stanford and later 
graduated from Harvard Medical  col- 
lege. He ts an officer in the Medical Re- 
serve corps and subject to call at any 
time. It is understood that Miss Phil- 
lips will return to Vassar this fall to 
complete her course. 


Mr. and Mrs. William A. Spalding of 
134 North Gates street have as house 
guests Mrs. Jeanette Spalding and 
daughter, Miss Mamie Spalding of Kan- 
sas City, Mo., and son, Mr. Frank C. 
Spalding of San Diego. The visitors 
will leave within a few days for San 
Diego. 

Miss Ruth Rathbun, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Rathbun of 42 St. 
James Park, has returned from Welles- 
ley College, where she has been a stu- 
dent the past year. Miss Rathbun will 
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the brilliant affair. The Royal Filipino 
Band rendered music throughout the 
evening which was interspersed with 
whistling duets by Miss Hazel Scalling 
and Miss Naomi G. Sweeney. Mr. Ar- 
thur Barret also gave selections in song. 
Supper was served at midnight and 
about one hundred guests enjoyed the 
affair. 


The Needlework Guild will hold a 
mass meeting of the directors and mem- 
bers of all the sections at the Jewish 
Temple, Ninth and Hope streets, on 
Wednesday, June 27, 3 p. m., to hear the 
reports of all war work accomplished by 
Guild up to date and formulate plans 
for further work during the summer. 
Everyone is most earnestly desired to be 
present. 

Invitations have been issued for the 


— Hatissler 


MISS GERALDINE LITTLE GRADY 


Daughter of Mrs. Moore Sanborn of West Twenty-eight street, whose marriage 
to Mr. George Wilhelm Grimm is to be an event of notable interest Wednesday 


evening, June 27. 


entertain as house guests several of her 
classmates during her summer vacation. 


Mr. and Mrs. L. M. Osborne of Alta- 
dena are enjoying a visit from their 
daughter, Mrs. Eleanor Osborne Buck- 
ley, who will remain for most of the 
summer. 


n honor of Miss Berenice Marcher, 
whose marriage to Mr. Rae Murray, was 
one of the attractive weddings of the 
week, Mr. and Mrs. S. Morton Cohn en- 
tertained with a party last Saturday 
evening at their home, 418 Kingsley 
drive. A special lighting system was in- 
Stalled in the beautiful gardens of the 
Cohn home and this combined with the 
elaborate decorations added charm _ to 
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monthly or season cards issued. 


Del Mar—The Ideal Summer and Winter Resort 
San Diego County 


Coast Road by Motor 





HE STRATFORD INN at DEL MAR announces the completion 


of its new golf course—one of the finest, and the mos unique in Southern Cali- 
fornia, unequaled in panoramic scenic qualities. 


wedding of Miss Geraldine Littleton 
Grady, daughter of Mrs. Moore Sanborn 
of 936 West Twenty-eighth street and 
Mr. George Wilhelm Grimm. The cere- 
mony will take place at 8:30 o'clock, 
next Wednesday evening, June 27, in the 
gardens of the home of the bride-elect’s 
mother. In honor of Miss Grady there 
have been a number of delightful affairs 
given since the announcement of her en- 
gagement. Monday evening, Mrs. Wil- 
liam W. Widenham, formerly Miss 
Grace Whitley, was hostess at a pretty 
dinner dance at her home, 1723 North 
Kenmore avenue. The dinner was at a 
pleasingly decorated table in the sum- 
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Art Pottery 
We are showing a collection of 


Art Pottery 


that the most precise Collector 
would be proud to own 


Many pieces have come from over the seas, from climes 
famous for such work. 


The Art Pottery Centres of this country have been 
searched for beautiful and useful pieces to add to 
this collection. Fourth Floor 


The doctor says a vacation is not a 
luxury, but a necessity. That, escape 
from the steady routine of physical or 
mental labor is a matter not so much 
of desire as of demand. 


Make your’s a real vacation this sum- 
mer. There is Lake Tahoe and Hunt- 
ington Lake in the high Sierras, 
Yosemite, Crater Lake, the Klamath 
Country, Del Monte and Santa Cruz 
on the Bay of Monterey, the Shasta 
Resorts, the wonderful Apache Trail 
of Arizona and so on. 


In the wealth of resorts and play- 
grounds served by the Road of a 
Thousand Wonders, there must be 
some place for you. And, we'll take 
you there in comfort. 


Let us send you descriptive folders, or 
tell you about it at 


212 West Seventh—by the Big Clock 
Station—Central Avenue at Fifth St. 
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By W FFramcis Gates 


SYMPHONY orchestra is what the 
é wealthy people of a community 
make it. This is true of the orchestras 
of New York, Boston, Minneapolis, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, San Francisco and to 
a certain extent of Los Angeles. 

There are a few—very few—persons 
in Los Angeles to whom the thanks of 
the city are due for making the Los An- 
geles symphony orchestra what it 1s; 
there are many others to whom— 
thanks?—are due that the orchestra 1s 
not better than it 1s. 





In certain minds, the spirit of “no- 
blesse oblige” finds a home; in the ma- 
jority, settled in Los Angeles to enjoy 
their wealth, it does not—so far as the 


artistic standing of the city is concerned. 


In this country where there 1s no state 
subvention, it falls to the wealthy of a 
community to support a symphony or- 
chestra, for the reason that it 1s so ex- 
pensive a proposition that the income 
from ticket sales cannot meet the ex- 
penses. 

Sitcinnati 
who gave 


York and 
nullionaires 


Boston, New 
have produced 
generously of their wealth to develop 
and support great orchestras. Minnea- 
polis shows no one man who has backed 
lip its Onehestrasy-as im the forme cities; 
but it has a large group of men who are 
contributing generously to that end. 

For instance, I find on examination of 
the list of subscribers to the Minneapolis 
orchestra gitarantee fund nearly all the 
leading millionaires and near-millionaires 
of the city, save the names of Hill and 
Weyerhauser. 

Take the Northwestern National Bank, 
for instance, with its resources of fifty- 
Meemiliion dollars. It has thirty-four 
directors—and twenty-nine of them are 
on the orchestra guarantee list. 

The Los Angeles institution having a 
parallel financial standing and wealth, 
has twenty-four directors. How many 
of them assist the Los Angeles sym- 
phony orchestra? Just five. Think of 
it—f-1-v-e. 

In Minneapolis there is an insurance 
company, the Northwest National Life 
Insurance Company. Every one of its 
directors is found on the guarantee list 
of the Minneapolis symphony orchestra, 
every man. 

In Los Angeles there is a similar com- 
pany. How many of its directors are 
supporters of the Los Angeles sym- 
phony orchestra? 

Just two. Count them—t-w-o, out of 
mevelnteen, 

As to the business men in general: In 
the flour city five men in one line of 
business each subscribed $5,000 to the 
guarantee fund. 

That’s the way Minneapolis does it. 

Now let’s see as to Los Angeles. It 
is stated that the list of those who sub- 
scribed $1,000 or more to our orchestra 
includes six persons—count them—six. 
In Minneapolis there were four times as 
inven y. 

Minneapolis presents a list of 330 per- 
sons and firms on its guarantee list. The 
Los Angeles list of guarantors, associ- 
ate members and contributors—and that 
means everybody that donatede a 
dollar bill—numbers 200 persons 
fainilies. 

Sai Mieeisce: Maca list of 275 etar- 
antors. And still, it isn’t the length of 
the list that counts, SOsmuch as it is the 
size of the average amount subscribed. 
The San Francisco subscription amount- 
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ed last year to perhaps $60,000 and a 
considerable increase is called for. 


At the annual meeting of the members 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Associa- 
tion, held recently, it was announced 
that an anonymous friend had offered to 
the orchestra the sum of $15,000 in the 
memory of Frank Thompson, if by July 
1, 1917, a further su mof $100,000 was 
added to the Endowment Fund. This 
offer of $15,000 was duplicated by Anne 
Thomson. The Board Of Birectors at- 
nounced that a number of friends of the 
orchestra contributed sufficient 
money to meet this offer and that in 
money and pledges the Endowment 
Fund now amounts to approximately 
$783,000. So much for Philadelphia. 
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“Herr Diapason’s recital Jast evening 
at Acoustic Hall was the most recherche 
eveit of the musical season. Herr Diap- 
ason is a master in cantilever, and both 
in his automohile and_in tour de 
force he wrought wonders of tonic 
stimulation. He was especially potent 
in his dolce far niente passages, and in 
his diminuendo crescendo appoggiatura 
he displayed technological skill that was 
simply wonderful. 

“There was also a marvelous musician- 
ly abandon in the mute bars, the instru- 
ment in these parts of the score being 
forcefully impressive in silent fortissimo. 
But it was perhaps in andante  capric- 
cioso that he excelled himself. Here he 
discovered a coloratura, a bravura, and 
an ensemble that fairly electrified his 
audience. 

“Herr Diapason, it is true, occasional- 
ly erred in an overponderosity of ruta- 
Baga, alldwacain iliea teen lament Iust- 
spiel; but these lapses were hardly no- 
ticeable in his rendering of cantahilious 
Intermezzo. The recital, upon the whole, 
was a marvelous exhibition of poca 
hontas instrumentation and incandescent 
cavatinass 


his 





Oh, no, the above is not clipped from 
the Los Angeles papers, neither from 
the Stinday  coluitiwediatraites “of “the 
“Hours,” the “Daily Emquirer,” or the 
‘Evening Freight.” It is taken from the 
Boston “Transcript” and its purpose is 
to supply “style” for rural journals and 
for critics who desire to show their mu- 
sical erudition and “their command of 
applicable vocabulary. 

But, as a matter of passing interest, 
haven’t you read about the same sort of 
twaddle in the press? I used 
to write for a daily; and [think some ves 


I have. 


my “proof” read about that bad. And 
I feel quite sure that the parties men- 
tioned in the notices, when they were 


not sufficiently flattered, agreed that it 
was decidedly inadequate. And when 
the other man was praised, then the no- 
tice was “imbecile.” 

In the midst of the hottest spell in 
years came the Orpheus Club concert. 
Did that mean that the attendance was 
small and that there were many vacant 
Bieces in Wumity? it did not. One of 
the largest audiences of the season 
heard the Orpheus boys through a long 
program and occasionally for 
more. 

The best were two choruses, the Sol- 
diers’ chorus from Faust and a chorus 
from L’Africaine with “The Land of the 
Leal,” by Protheroe, who is one of the 
few men who can write successfully and 
gratefully for male chorus. 

In the second part of the program was 


asked 


a chorus by Frederick A. Herrmann, the 
organist of the club and one of its basso 
profundos. This Cradle Song has a 
pretty melody for soprano, which was 
sung by Mrs. Maud Reeves. Bernard, 
with a vocal background by the club. 
The solo part lay too low for it to be 
heard, part of the time, against the club 
voice. May Mrs. Bernard have a better 
chance next time. 

Two groups of piano numbers 
given by Mrs. May MacDonald Hope— 
abana hall hour of Chopiima waltz py 
Glazounow and the Twelfth Rhapsodie, 
by Liszt. Mrs. Hope’s best work was 
in the more brilliant passages, where 
there was little opportunity for rubato. 
She has a large technical equipment and 
ample enthusiasm. 

Mr. Dupuy has made this one of the 
best seasons the club has seen in its 
twelve. He presented seventy-five sing- 
ers, a marked change from the programs 
and personnel in the club’s early days. 
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The Bulletin of new music put out by 
the Schirmer house recently mentions 
several works by composers known to 
Los Angeles from their residence here. 

The first name one meets is that of 
Georges Clerbois, who is leading an or- 
chestra at Santa Bagharavand who was 
a pupil of Henry Schoenefeld, I believe. 
He offers three new songs which are 
well spoken of. Gertrude Ross is in the 
list for one which is characterized as 
dramatic in style, “A Golden Thought.” 

Tivador Nachez, for some time at 
Santa Barbara, offers as a violin solo a 
transcription of a Bach piano concerto 
and Rudolf Friml presents an arrange- 
ment of “Katinka” airs, which probably 
will make him ten times the income 
Bach got from his concerto—for of such 
is the modern taste. Added to the lot 
isval attenipt at @ netional’ tune by 
Augusta E. Stetson, which shows little 
idea of what a national tune should be. 

Lester Donahue’s name is featured as 
playing several of the new piano works; 
and finally there is offered a cantata 


entitled “The City of God,” evidently a 
new setting to music of the charms of 
Los Angeles. 
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RUDOLPH BRAND 


Violin School 
431 & Van Ness Ave. Phone 56521 
Circular on Request. 


CARL BRONSON 
TEACHER OF VOICE 


Director Music First M. E. Church, Vocal} 
Study Club, Wednesday Morning Chora] 








School of Opera, 204-6 Blanchard Bldg 
Music Study Club, Long Beach, Los An- 
geles. Cal. 

VIOLONCELLO 

AXEL SIMONSEN 


Soloist and Teacher 


Solo Violoncellist of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra and Brahms Quintet 
Studio: 103-104 Blanchard Bldg. 


WEEKLY DE LUXE TOURS 


HONOLULU 


JAPAN-AUSTKALIA 


CHINA= SOUTH AMERICA 
Main 280 - AGENTS ALL LINES «Home 10459 


DF.ROBERTSON 
400 SOUTH SPRING ST., LOS ANGELES 








PHOTOGRAPHS FOR REPRODUCTION 


The kind that bring results in your 
line whether it be photos of Paintings, 
Machinery or Interiors of business 


houses. Smokeless Flashlights of Wed- 
dings and Parties. 
M. L. BAILEY 


248 So. Hill 
Both Phones—Main 6129; A 5062 





Blanchard Hall Studio Bldg. 


Devoted exclusively to Music, Artand 
Science. Studios and Halls for al] 
purposes for rent. Largest Studio 
Building in the West. 

For terms and all information apply 

to F. W. BLANCHARD 
233 S. Broadway 232 8S, Hill St. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 











Embroidery and Linen Shop 


Linens and Embroidery 
Trousseaux our specialty 


F. GUGGENHEIM. EourthFiee: 


» BRACK SHOPS 









Harvard School cmitiary) 


The Coast School for Boys 
Seventeenth year opens Sept. 19, 1916 
Summer School held each year. 
Accredited to West Point, eastern and 
western universities. Finest equipment. 
Rt. Rev. J. H. Johnson (Bishop Episco- 
pal Diocese) President of Board. 
Western Avenue at 16th St. 
Home 72147. Write for catalogue. 

















In Response to 


Popular Demand 


We are continuing the buffet supper dances during June, 





the younger set. 


with the exception, however, that these dances will only 
be held on Monday nights. 


In addition to a good supper at the uniform price of 
$1.00, there will be a variety of entertainment provided, 
which will continue to make these dances welcomed by 
Please remember that 


The Buffet Supper Dances will 


continue Monday Nights Only 





Thursday evening dances discontin- 
ued. The Alexandria ball room is 
the coolest place in the city to dance. 



































COLLEGE OF MUSIC U. S. C. 


All branches, including Normal Training, Public School Music, Dalcroze Eurythmics. 


College advantages and diplomas. 
menced Apri] 14. 


Bachelor of Music degree. 


Fourth Semester com- 
New Location—3201 So. Figueroa Street. 


Catalog on request. 


All Makes Typewriters Rented 








5 months for $5.00 and up—Sold for $5.00 per month 
The Wholesale Typewriter Co. 


033 5. SPRING ST. 


Phone F4424 Main 4708 
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‘Psychology and Mr 








HE introduction to James Oppen- 
that 


heim’s “Book of Self” states 
the author has taken a little journey 
into the realm of psychology, personally 
conducted by Carl Jung and Beatrice M. 
Hinkle. Part one of the poem “self” 
suggests the process whereby self may 
be stripped bare to get at complexes; 
and part two shows a very serious com- 
plex—mind enslaved, the plaything of 
body. 

The opening lines are as follows: 
“While still young, and after years of 
striving for goodness, I found myself a 
fe.’ This is a good beginning. When 
one finds one’s self to be a lie and has 
a great desire to change, the first step 
on the road to moral unity has been 
taken. Mr. Oppenheim continues: “But 
ainan is more than a beast, yes by a 
million years of struggle, and when he 
acts the animal he becomes merely a 
poisoned man, a horror; and all the hu- 
man in him revolts, and battles 
and he is torn between two antagonists.” 

Right here is the thick of the battle 
between mind and body, between good 
and evil, between darkness and _ light. 
Seli-revelation shows the human being 
where he 1s wrong and psycho-analysis 

» not only helps to reveal the human be- 
ing to himself, but it is furthermore a 
process of re-education, whereby man 
may attain perfect control of himself and 
make his way out of the darkness that, 
veil-like, hides truth and light from the 
mind. Most people are slaves to bad 
habits that keep the mind from complete 
mastery over the body. Bad habits tend 
to shut off ethical values from the con- 
sciousness, and the psycho-organism 
suddenly finds that he is a lie. The 
easily-led human being often finds that 
he is not living up to the ideals of his 
youth, and that there is a sharp line be- 


tween what he is, and what he would 
It is on reaching some such 


like to be. 
conclusion as this that a human being 
inds that he is a lie. To change this 

; fact he must go through an up and out 
process whereby he may tread the path 
of truth, a strong, sincere, and fearless 
psycho-organism. 

This process whereby a man may be 
changed from a living lie to an expon- 
ent of truth is known as phycho-analysis. 
Mr. Oppenheim goes on to say: ‘“Wis- 
dom bid me confess the worst in myself, 
lo speak honestly of every motive, to 
make the hidden apparent, to call from 
the deeps of self the secret demons, for, 
said wisdom, ignoring what you are Ied 
loa height of lies, and then to a depth 
of horror; but he who accepts himself, 
even piece by piece, probing into every 
darkness, thus comes to the bottom of 
locks on which he may build.” 


Herein lies the crux of the up and out 
Process. T’o better himself, man must 
fcognize the worst in himself, so that 
tat worst may be eliminated. But the 

hidden self as revealed by psycho-analy- 
‘sis not a pleasant picture, for it is the 
picture of the self torn by conflicting 
Complexes. These complexes are “the 
‘ecret demons called from the depths of 
' Self" They lead to “Heights of lies and 
ttpths of horrors.” This is why it is 
necessary for man to accept himself, 

Piece by piece, probing into every dark- 
Mss so that he may come to the rock 
bottom on which to build.’ In reality 
le has to re-build and on this” rock 
‘tmdation is reared the house of the 
pl a house of moral unity—or as Mr. 

- PPenheim puts it: “On such founda- 

Hons of flesh greatness is laid.” 
| So boldly and in the hurt of seeing 
1’ Own self, and letting the worst be 
_ 88d from secrecy, I told and tell all.” 
a mdeed is the only way whereby the 
“dual May reorganize and readjust. 

© sight of the real self so hurts the 





By William Van Wyck 





average human being, that he passes his 
thinking life in one subterfuge after an- 
other to escape that reflection of self in 
the mirror of truth. “The image of the 
soul is a picture disturbing to contem- 
plate.” It is so disturbing an image that 
most of us seek the depths to escape it. 
“He who bares self, bares humanity.” 
Why? Because one human being is very 
like another. Those who have risen 
above self-indulgence and_ self-slavery 
have been the intellectual giants of his- 
tory. Self-control and knowledge have 
made William Jamses, Phillips Brookses, 
Sauls of Tarsus, and one man has been 
so sublime throvgh these powers that he 
has been called a God for more than 
eighteen hundred years. 


Vemation ill imi1y 
Yes, you kept me waiting ten 


“Do you hear the 
voice? 





William Van Wyck 


minutes besides I was served 
with stale cream for breakfast. I am as 
raspy as a saw trying to cut through a 
knot, my temper is scratchy.” This state 
of mind is due to a complex. No man, 
having good control over himself, could 
allow such trifles as these to upset him. 
When self control is lacking, one is apt 
to fly into a temper at any and amma 
times. The man thatshas body and brain 
divided against himself must fall to the 
bottomest depths of the abyss of de- 
spair, a machine so impaired that he 
may not only be a burden unto himself, 
but a drag on humanity. Why it seems 
almost the height of human absurdity to 
make a Gethsemane of such trifles as 
stale cream or a wait of ten minutes. 
Yet those who labor under their com- 
plexes so give way at any and all times. 
Just such symptoms as these sends the 
psycho-analyst searching for complexes. 


“T ask your honest opinion, but be- 
ware of giving it to me self is 
swift to turn against the assailant.” It 
is hard to gaze upon self and one who is 
forced to do so may be enraged to the 
extent that he tries to excuse himself by 
a virulent attack on the person who has 


been the cause of the ** revelation. 
This ts one of the comin bons 
of the individual in the 1p 
and out process. It is fell 
people the truth if they low 
to handle it. Ii one f with 
courage, knowledge itrol, 
then one will not att; eveal- 
ing the seli to gs elation 
leaves deep raw we analyst 
must be skillful , these 
wounds, else the bleed td 


death. 


poem, Mr. 
sarments of 


In the second 
Oppenheim stri 


- Oppenheim 





Ethics and Appearance, and the under- 
garments of Self-Illusion, and tearing 
from his face the great mask, he 1s down 
to what he is—“The nakedest animal, 
the white beast, the tiny conscious en- 
gine whose dream and thinking are far 
beyond what he is. I came down at last 
to a study of my body, and I found that 
there was nothing else to me.” 


This last statement shows a complex, 
and a complex that has serious and far- 
reaching results. What is a complex? 
A complex is an attitude toward a thing 
that results in harmful reactions on the 
part of the psycho-organism. A com- 
plex may be so erroneous and may so 
warp judgment that it brings to its pos- 
sessor untold misery. The following 
passages picture one afflicted by a sex 
complex: “I only want what my body 
bids me want I will embrace 
you body, and be one with you, and let 
you out to satisfy your hankerings 

{ am a jungle of wild beasts all 
tearing each other. I am torn into 
shreds of discord.” 


Those who labor under this terrible 
complex are slaves to the flesh. They 
are driven by bodily desires to such an 
extent that the soul may be shut out of 
consciousness and materialism rute. 
Some of the results of a bad sex com- 
plex are: fear, hate, greed, envy, malice, 
cynicism, an atheistic desire for ultimate 
destruction, and a tendency to scoff, 
ridicule and blaspheme. One _ afflicted 
by a sex complex is apt to fly into a rage 
at nothing, or is unable to order his af- 
fairs with any show of coherence or 
judgment, and worst of all he may be 
the most abject of cowards, shuddering 
at his own shadow, a prey to groundless 
fears and a mockery of an upright, fear- 
less human being. He may be a creature 
driven by every assailing impulse, veer- 
ing like a weather-vane, a burden on so- 
siety. And the worst part of it all is 
that if the complex is severe enough, he 
cannot escape being the pitiful creature 
outlined above. Nero, Guy de Mau- 
passant, Verlaine and many others paid 
for their sex complex with their lives. 


Mr. Oppenheim has painted a splen- 
did picture or rather a series of pictures, 
for the first painting is the soul about to 
hurst its chains; the second the soul sold 
into the bondage of materialism; the last 
picture shows how the soul frees itself. 
Ante tiou “a poet? . . .. Sitmethee 
down and turn thine anger into music. 

Art thou an architect? Channel 
off the fury in a vision of arches and 
Spires: give the storm vent in steel and 
stone. Blast neither thine enemy 
thyself: but in place of killing create. 
Turn destruction into creation. Harness 
thy passions: they are thy strength and 
thy might. Be man, the creator.” The 
author has indeed caught the spirit of 
sublimation, which is the harnessing of 
erroneous energies resulting from coim- 
plexes and diverting them into construc- 
tive and helpful channels of activity, thus 
eliminating destructive pathways of en- 
ergy. Man whose energies are con- 
structive rather than destructive is in- 
deed a creator. Mr. Oppenheim’s pic- 
ture of sublimation is indeed beautiful 
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and he has written a valuable poem from 
a psychological standpoint, but it is to 
be feared, far above the head of the 
average reader of verse. 
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BOOKLETS AND INFORMATION AT 
SALT LAKE ROUTE OFFICES 


An ‘‘EKagle Brand’’ Baby 


Summer Weather 
Intensifies Your Infant 
Feeding Prob'ems 


Tf for any reason your baby is not thriv- 
ing on its present food try 


Lak 73crden 


EAGLE 


BRAND 
CONDENSED 


MILK 


This clean, wholesome milk has_ been suc- 
cessfully used for sixty years. It is pecu- 
Harly valuable to the baby during the 
heated spell. Wherever you may be at 
home or away it provides an easily obtain- 
able, easily prepared, safe, uniform food. 
Write for our booklet on care of infants. 


Borden’s Cond. Milk Co. 
New York 


Estab. 1857 “Leaders of Quality” 


If you want to improve your 
auction bridge game, read 


The Gist of 
Auction Bridge 


By Charles E. Coffin 
Author of the 


“Gist of Whist” 


CLEAR, comprehensive manual of 

the game, presenting the system 
of play followed by expert players and 
leading authorities. Comprehensive 
tables of bids, leads and plays cov- 
ering all situations are given, together 
with the recently revised laws of the 
game. Price $1.00. 


At All Bookstores 


A. C. McCLURG & CO., Publishers 








BOUGHT 


We desire to purchase good books of every description 
from single volumes to entire libraries. Experienced 
buyer will call and make cash offer without obligation 


on your part to sell 


DAWSON’S BOOK SHOP 





518 SOUTH HILL ST. 
F 3250 Main 3859 
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NE settles down in one’s chair at 
“ the Mason this week with the feel- 
ing of, “Oh, well, this is another of those 
alleged musical comedies in which the 
music is missing and the comedy 1s not 
present.” One remembers entertain- 
ments of the same sort on this stage in 
recent months. But after “The Masked 
Model” gets fairly under way, one for- 
gets the unfragrant past and _ realizes 
that he is being well entertained and 
kept in almost continuous laughter to 
the finish. 


For in this concoction there is both 
Music and comedy. Ji it were not. for 





to their comedy that is as pleasing as 1s 
the team work in their dances. 


The piece evidently was mounted by 
an artist with a liberal pocketbook. He 
knew which girls of the twenty to pose 
as statues, he knew how to choose colors 
and costumes and he knew how to ar- 
range well delivered evolutions of the 
chorus. The most beautiful scene 1s the 
Oriental setting for Lertora’s solo, “In 
Caravan Land,” in which one could not 
ask for more artistic and harmonious 


staging. 


If the shows that are to visit the Ma- 
son the coming season are to be as 


/ 


Nesbitt & Clifford at Orpheum 


the good voices of Joseph Lertora, bari- 
tone, and Irene Audrey, and a few chorus 
effects, the music would not be worth 
mention, but they sang with so good a 
method and with such naturally good 
voice that they were worth hcaring and 
one did not feel that their songs were 
simply impertinent hindrances to the 
action of he comedy. 


One can not say “to the development 
of the plot” for there isn’t ayn. Who 
cares for plot any way, in a musical 
comedy. In a comic opera there is sup- 
posed to be one; but in a comedy the 
fun’s the thing. 

And this show has the fun. It largely 
was supplied by Lew Hearn, a _ very 
diminutive actor, ana Flavia Arcaro, a 
six foot Amazon, playing his wife. 
Hearn’s lines are full of real humor and 
his delivery helps them over, not by 
power but by cleverness. 

Then there is the team of Handers 
and Milliss, in dances and hat work, a 
pair that well could be comedy head- 

liners in vaudeville. There is a subtlety 


clever as this one, the name of “musical 
comedy” will attract more attention. 
And if it were known how sparkling this 
piece is, the audience of first nighters 
would have been doubled. Vee. G 
Oh, Mr. Morosco! How could you do 
it? Have a heart! It does not seem 
possible that any manager could pro- 
duce so medtocre a melodrama as “The 
Tiger's Cub? by GeéeorgemRotter. This 
Alaskan play is so lacking in atmosphere 
that one suspects the author of having 
been no nearer Alaska than Peoria, I[I1. 
Mr. Potter names one of his characters 
Broneno Bill. This is awair criterron 
or-ts (Mie Potter's) “Originality, Every 
old device known to melodrama is used 
except paper snow and a cigarette- 
smoking villain. If viewed as burlesque, 
“The iiger’s Cub” is screamingly funny. 
It seemsa pity that two such fine ac- 
tors as DeWitt C. Jennings and James 
Corrigan should have been wasted on 
poor lines and impossible situations. Of 
the other members of the cast, the less 
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MASON OPERA HOUSE 
ONE WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, JUNE 25 
Blisabeth Marbury and F. Ray Comstock Present 


“VERY GOOD EDDIE” 


The Smartest and Brightest of All Musical Comedy Hits 
The Show That Is Distinctly Different 


With a Great Cast and Swagger Fashion Chorus 
Prices: Nights and Sat. Mat., 50c to $2.00. Wed. Mat. Best Seats $1.00. 
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Beginning Tomorrow Matinee 


MOROSCO 


The Best Stock Production Los Angeles Ever Had 


“COMMON CLAY” 


With Bertha Mann and all Morosco Favorites 
Prices: Nights, 10c to 75c; Mats, 10c to 50c 
COMING: “LOMBARDI, LTD.” with LEO CARILLO 
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Beginning Sunday eve., June 24th, Oliver Morosco’s newest 
Musical Comedy Production 





MAJESTIC 


Broadway near 9th 


Book by Oliver Morosco and 66 99 
Elmer Harris 
Music by Harry Tierney al Cx 


Lyrics by Al Brown 


ad 


A New Companion of 
“So Long Letty” 
and ‘‘Canary Cottage” 


With an all-star cast, including Blanche Ring, Charles Winninger, Dainty Marie, 
Ed Flanagan, and Neely Edwards, Eva Fallon, Alfred Gerard, The Three 
Du For Boys, Fanny Yantis, and a Chorus of California Peaches. 
y J 


Regular Oliver Morosco Prices 25 cents to $1.50 
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THE BEST OF VAUDEVILLE 
Every Night at 8, 10-25-50-75c; boxes, $1.00 
Matinee at 2 DAILY, 10-25-50c; boxes Tic. 
Except Holiday Matinees. 


1911. — ANNIVERSARY WEE K—1917 
EVELYN NESBIT & JACK CLIFFORD, “A 1917 Creation;” CALISTH CONANT, 
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“Tuneful Taleteller;’ RAY W. SNOW, “Man About Town;’ DOROTHY BRENNER, 
Lady Dainty of Songland; WELEN LEACH WALLIN TRIO, Iron Jawed Feats; 
OLIVOTTI, MOFFETT & CLARE, Music and Dance; BOYLE & BROWN, Bright, 
Breezy Bits; MISS RAY COX, ‘‘First Lesson in Horseback Riding.” 

Orchestral Concerts 2 and 8 vb. m. 


Pathe Semi-Weekly News Views. 








CLUNE’S AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


5th and Olive 


Week of June 25. 4 Times Daily—2, 3:30, 7:30, 9. Prices—10, 15, 20 and 30 Cents. 


ANTONIO MORENO 


MARY ANDERSON 


im “THIE MAGNIFICENT MIEDIDILIER?’’ 


Symphony Orchestra of 20—$50,000 Grand Organ—High Class Vocalist 








MILLER’S THEATRE Jus Spring & Main at Nint? Prices 10-20-30c 
WEHEK STARTING SUNDAY, WM. FOX PRESENTS 


VALESKA SURATT im “The Siren” 


A Sensation story 





3eautiful Women 





yorgeous Gowns—and Thrills Galore 





Make This a Picture You’ll Like 





said the better. Miss Dunbar whined 
through her part in a Terre-Haute- 
school-of-expression tone of voice. The 
filial. curtail wAS a OoTredtetelier, tor at 
the Pig’n Whistle they are producing 
milk-chocolate sundaes that are very 
well worth while. W. V. W. 

It was a coming-home performance 
for Nat Goodwin at the Orpheum this 
week and he had a lively welcome at 
every performance. His turn consisted 
of a number of reminiscences and stories, 
the best of which concerned the English 
appreciation of American humor. This 
is about the easiest thing Goodwin ever 
had fOm@@doewas he is Tull of good stories 
anyway and it is no trouble to spill 
them. While his references to his own 
married experiences may be in bad taste, 
they hit the risibilities of the audience— 
and that is what he is on the stage for. 
bis recitation. ole Danny). D @epseae 
which does not lend itself easily to elo- 
cution, and therefore is harder to put 
over—showed a hit of the real schooling 
Stamic. actor. 

Millicent Mower is the name of a bud- 
ding soprano, who dresses as fifteen and 
who probably is twenty—and her voice is 
thirty—years, not tents. She has a rare- 
ly good high soprano voice and it has 
been properly schooled. She took care 
of the “Caro Nome” aria in good shape 
and in tune; but the succeeding numbers, 
which were less taxing, gradually drifted 
so far from the work of the piano tuner 
that her accompanist had the good judg- 
ment to fade out and disappear—musi- 





cally speaking, of course. 

This very serious matter of singing 
out of tume may indicate only am Over 
worked voice, urged by ambition to be a 
juvenile prodigy. But there is one thing 
sure, it will be the quick ruin of a good 
singer, if not checked. A “bad ear” 1s 
fatal to singer or violinist. 

Ray Cox is a large and lucious luxury 
who makes her comedy hit in her par- 
ody of a riding lesson, English style; it 
is broad comedy, literally, and keeps the 
audience in a roar. This follows several 
recitations to music, which the program 
politely announces as “songs.” No small 
part of the success of her act must be 
credited to an actor who didn’t speak a 
word—her horse, Jim. 

Olivetti, Moffett and Clare —one 
played the guitar, so we'll omit him; but 
the other two put on athletic dances that 
secimed to be the acme of agility and 
srace. Dorothy Schocmaker repeats her 
rather stilted “Supper for Two,” Walter 
DeLeon and Muggins Davies came back 
with their clever sketch of last week, to 
the enjoyment of their many admirers, 
and the noise-makers Marion Harris and 
Mesrs. Boyle and Brown rend the atmo 
sphere to the enjoyment of the gallery. 


K * * 

“Constructed for laughing purposes 
only” may be tritely said of Douglas 
Fairbanks’ newest photoplay, “wild anil 
Woolly,” which has been packing C ]uuniers 
Auditorium this week with the devotees 
of that effervescent star who never fails 
to join the roundup when he appears on 
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mre scene. Keierence to his “appear 
ance,’ by the way, is made advisedly be- 
cause to his shadow self on the curtain 
the actor twice during the week added 
two personal appearances in the flesh at 
the Auditorium, to the great joy of the 
aforesaid devotees. 

Considered critically, “Wild and 
Woolly’ is not in a class with ‘“Manhat- 
tan Madness,” “In Again, Out Again” 
and some others of the Fairbanks com- 
edies that have won his great following. 
It is a rather improbable series of epi- 
sodes stretched from the metropolis to 
the plains (on which the comedian, of 
course, swashbuckles in the liveliest cow- 
boy fashion) and it lacks the subtler 
touches that crept into the other plays 
mentioned. 

But the audience seemed not to mind 
these things; they laughed immoderately 
at “Wild and Woolly,” and perhaps the 
fact contains a great tribute to the actor 
who can put over his play when his ma- 
terial is rather below par. Fairbanks’ 
inventive faculty in the devising of new 
stunts partly accounts for this, and his 
felicities of spirit and physical facilities 
without question weigh heavily in the 
equation. 





AT THE PLAYHOUSES 


AUDITORIUM —‘‘The Medler’’ 
MAS O N—“Very Good Eddie’”’ 
MAJESTIC—‘‘ What Next” 
ORPHEUM—Anniversary Week 
MOROSCO—"'Common Clay”’ 
MILLER’S—‘'The Siren”’ 





“Very Good Eddie” 


The most pleasing announcement from 
the Mason Opera House this season is 
that the Marbury-Comstock Company 
will present there, for one week only, 
beginning Monday evening, their famous 
production of “Very Good Eddie,” 
smartest and brightest of musical com- 
edy hits. Elizabeth Marbury and F. Ray 
Comstock are the New York producers, 
who originated a new type of musical 
entertainment, which they have been 
presenting for the past several seasons 
at the Princess Theatre, New York, 

“Very Good Eddie’ comes here with 
its entire cast of Broadway favorites, in- 


cluding Denman Maley, Georgie Mack, 
Harry Lindkey, Jean DeBriac, Elaine 
Ford, Ralph O’Brien and the famous 


swagger fashion chorus which will set a 
new mark here for feminine charm and 
loveliness. The predominating feature 
of this show is its absolute distinction 
from any other musical offering ever 
evolved. 





“What Next” at Majestic 


The premier of “What Next,” the new 
Oliver Morosco comedv with music 
which receives its first performance on 
any stage tomorrow night at the Majes- 
tic theatre, promises to be the most im- 
portant theatrical event of the Los An- 
geles season. 

Morosco has gathered a great all star 
cast for this production. It is headed 
by America’s most favored comedienne, 
Blanche Ring, who will play the part 
of the adventuress, and who is assisted 
in her funmaking by Charles Winninger, 
known as one of the funniest men on the 
American stage. Winninger will play the 
tole of the outraged comedian, and he 
has a wonderful time throughout the 
show. 

Two of America’s greatest vaudeville 
stars, Edward Flanagan and Neely Ed- 
wards, should make trmendous hits. Eva 
Fallon, star of the “Princess Pat” com- 
pany will appear in the ingenue role. 
Al Gerrard, one of vaudeville’s most en- 
tertaining juveniles will nlay the hero. 
Dainty Marie will appear in the role of 
‘Dolly Plump,” while the three Du-For 
Brothers, wonderful dancers, and Fanny 
Yantis, will have important parts in the 
Production, There will be a California 
chorus awfully easy to look at. 

he scenery is designed by Robert 
McQuinn, the futurist artist, and exe- 
tuted by John Collette. The music num- 
bers are by two of America’s most pop- 
ullar song writers—the music by Harry 
Tierney and the lyrics by Al Bryan. Al 
Matthews Goodman has been brought 
rom New York to direct the orchestra, 
and altogether the production should be 
One of the most startling and beautiful 
Los Angeles has seen. 





“Common Clay” at Morosco 


Because of the requests from thousands 
Of Los Angeles theatre patrons who 
Were disappointed recently in being un- 
able to secure tickets to the production 
0 “Common Clay,” the Morosco the- 
atre management have arranged to give 
this production a return engagement of 
One week, which will begin with to- 
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morrow’s matinee at the Morosco 
theatre, with very nearly the same cast 
that marked the triumph. of the play’s 
recent appearance here. 

“Common Clay” is one of the most 
popular successes of many years, and 
when it was presented recently at the 
Morosco theatre for two weeks, there 
were thousands that were unable to ob- 
tain seats. Since it was taken off, the 
Morosco box office has literally been 
flooded with requests for a return en- 
gagement. 

Bertha Mann will play “Ellen Neal,” 
the role made famous by Jane Cowl dur- 
ing the presentation of ‘Common Clay” 
in New York, and one in which Miss 
Mann proved immensely capable upon 
the occasion of the recent appearance 
of the play at the Morosco theatre. De 
Witt C. Jennings will appear as “Judge 
Filson,” the role originally played by 
John Mason. 


Orpheum—Anniversary Week 


That annual festival of joy at the Or- 
pheum, its anniversary of the opening 
of the present fine theatre—falls on June 
26, and consequently the week beginning 
Monday matinee, June 25, will be de- 
voted to that notable celebration. This 
year it takes on added significance in 
that the thirtieth anniversary of the 
founding of the original Orpheum cir- 
cuit in San Francisco falls in the same 
week, and there will be the dual celebra- 
tion in both cities. Here a special bill is 
proffered, headed by Evelyn Nesbit and 
Jack Clifford, ina new act which they 
modestly cail “A 1917 Creation.” How- 
ever, it is known to be an unusual com- 
bination of extreme dances, and also to 
exploit to a bigger degree than hereto- 
fore Miss Nesbit’s birdlike voice. Of 
course it will be the last cry in gowning, 
for this star always has been famed for 
her attire. In another way the appear- 
atice is motablé, “as at “is virtually a 
honeymoon trip that she and Mr. Clif- 
ford are making out here; they have wed 
since they were here before, and are in 
California on a vacation, save for their 
appearances in San Francisco and here. 
With them is little Russell. Caliste 
Conant is a young woman who has a 


clever knack of telling tuneful tales. 
Seated at the piano, she talks these 
witty episodes in a fashion to interest 


and intensify them to her audience. In 
Ray W. Snow comes a new sort of 
monologist; he calls himself “The Man 
About Town” and he has a line of talk 
that is different. Dorothy Brenner is 
one of the cutest of youngster imperson- 
aters, and though dubbed the Lady 
Dainty of songland, she does kiddie stuff 
to beat anyone else. And the Helen 
Leach Wallin trio of iron-jawed athletes 
will complete the newcomer list. 


Antonio Moreno at Clune’s 


After Douglas Fairbanks comes his 
only real screen rival, Antonio Moreno, 
as the third of the big-star productions 
being shown at Clune’s Auditorium un- 
der its new policy. Patrons of the 
house will have a good opportunity to 
compare these young players whose 
methods are so much alike and who 
have become renowned for their buoy- 
ant and ingratiating personality. 

Spirited action is the dominant char- 
acteristic of “The Magnificent Meddler,” 
the episodes tumbling over each other 
with alternate amusement and thrill. A 
running fight between cowbDoys and 
Mexicans is one of the features of the 
last reel. Miss Anderson. who is one 
of the most beautiful young women in 
motion pictures, will appear on the stage 
Monday mounted on her favorite horse, 
a black charger. 





Valeska Suratt at Miller’s 


“The Siren” a sensational photodrama 
of the underworld is to be the attraction 
at Miller’s Theater for a week beginning 
Sunday. It’s star is that queen of fash- 
ion Valeska Suratt, who plays the part 
of a “soulless adventuress” named Cherry 
Millard. 


Miss Bertha Mann 


That Los Angeles playgoers might 
know more of the actress they have 
learned to-love, the Morosco office has 
sent out the biography of Bertha Mann. 

Miss Mann, who is looked upon as one 
of the most promising young artists— 
she is only 24—was born at Atlanta, Ga. 
During her early childhood she mani- 
fested dramatic talent. When she came 
to New York she was engaged at once 
for the role of Nibo with Maude Adams 
in “Peter Pan.” Her second engagement 
was in the leading role in a melodrama, 
“Through Death Valley.” after which 
Francis Wilson engaged her for the sea- 
sons of 1908 and 1909. Following the 





Wilson engagement she appeared in 
“Way Down East,” and “The Simple 
Life” and then was engaged as leading 
woman for the Harlem Opera House 
company in New York, remaining there 
for two seasons. She was re-engaged 
in New York for the season of 1911-12 





for visiting BOSTON 4 
is the 


HOTEL PURITAN —it makes the visit so delightful in 
Stopping at THE PURITAN is in itself a 
pleasurable event that will linger long and fragrantly in your. 
Many globe-trotters have been ood enough to say that THE PURITAN 
is one of the most homelike and attractive hotels at which they have ever stopped. 
Lhe rates, too, are just right. 
Boston—also book of 30 Motor Trips around Boston. 


every aspect. 


memory, 


to make it so. 
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at the Harlem Opera House and then as 
leading woman in “Vengeance,” after 
which Arnold Daly secured her for his 
vaudeville offerings. George Broadhurst 
proclaimed her as the equal of any lead- 
ing woman on the stage so far as dra- 
matic ability was concerned. 
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The greatest Forest Fire in the history of Southern California has 
been conquered and subdued and Wheelers Hot Springs Summer Re- 
sort of which Mr. Webb W. Wilcox is manager, has been saved and 
not a building or tree lost. A visit to the resort will prove to anyone 
what efficient Forest fire fighting will do and also afford one a picture 
that has been painted across the mountain peaks that never will again 


be seen in this part of the country. 


tion awaits their arrival. 


The auto roads are in good 


Wheeler’s Hot Springs 


Ventura County, Cal. 


Folders and Information at every Information Bureau in Los Angeles 


condition and every accommodation for those seeking rest and recrea- 
| 
| 





You Get the Best Service When 
You Use 


“L. A. 


GAS” 


The Ideal Cooking Fuel 





Los Angeles Gas and Electric Corporation 
645 SOUTH HILL STREET 


Main 6920 


Home 100063 











Your Summer Vacation 


Get away from the Seashore and Lowlands 


Ye Alpine Tavern 





And Cottages 
on Mt. Lowe 


5,000 feet above the Sea 


—hotel rooms or cottages, with board, $3 per day, $15 per 
week, American Plan—and some at higher rates, with or with- 
out private baths—also cosy housekeeping cottages at very 


low rates. 


—further details at all Information Bureaus—reservations at 
P. E. Information Bureau, 6th & Main, Los Angeles—Main 


8800, Home 60291—_ 


Five trains daily, 8, 9, 10 A. M., and 1:30 and 4:00 P. M. 
Round Trip Fare from Los Angeles 





Pacific Electric Railway 
aio Le 





$2 
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GOVERNMENT CONTROL PRICES 


HE difficulties attendant upon gov- 
ernment control of prices are very 
much greater than are commonly assumed 
by those who advocate the policy. The 
purpose is to keep prices down, and ofh- 
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abnormal and artificial tendencies which 
are harmful. The reassurance of the 
public in order that it may not disturb 
the market by spasmodic and unneces- 
sary demands, as in recent weeks, is one 
important result which may be achieved 
by having a responsible authority over 
the situation. lt is conceivable also 
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stantial, thing, credit—figures set down 
on the right side of bank ledgers. Those 
figures are not meaningless, however. 
They usually mean a debt that some- 
body must pay, sooner or later, and they 
have for all of us, at present, a signifi- 
cance that doesn’t conduce as much as 
some other things to sound sleeping 0’ 
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DESTRUCTIVE TAXATION 





NGLAND, in the third year of its des- 


perate war, is raising billions of dol- 
lars by taxation and imposing a thirty- 
four per cent super-tax on large incomes; 
but all these measures were adopted bit 
by bit, without appreciable protest from 


ey 


oe int 1c are 

cea ea Re nt ‘eae it that advice from this authority as to  nights—it doesn't, that is, if one hap- anyone, even from the great land-own- 
may be unwise to keep prices down, €conomies and substitutions in the use pens to have the habit of keeping a _ ing dukes, says Albert W. Atwood in 
Prices have a direct influence both upon of foods may be valuable, and it may thoughtful eye on the future. Saturday Evening Post. But if exces- 
the rate of consumption and the volume render important service in distributing —<—— sive taxes are imposed without warning, 
of production, and unless the govern- the purchases for export. The country Pacific Gas & Electric the mainspring of activity is broken and 
ment undertakes to put the entire pop- needs to use its resources to the best Pacific Gas & Electric Co. has pur- the machinery for producing wealth is 


ulation on fixed rations, and to assume 
a military control of production, reli- 
ance must be placed upon prices to bring 
supply and demand into proper relations 
with each sotier, lf the consumption 
ot wheat is too high in the early part 
of the year the supply may be exhausted 
and there be none in the latter. If the 
stipply is short this year it is import- 
ant that the crop shall be larger next 
year, There are many kinds of whole- 
some food products which are available 
for use here but which are not so suit- 
able for export as wheat. Oatmeal 1s 
an article which until a few weeks ago 
had been selling in retail packages at 
the same price as before the war. That 
is a normal and proper price for wheat 
which will spread the supply through- 
cut the year and accomplish such a de- 
eree of economy and = substitution as 


possible advantage and the business men 
of all the trades are more than willing 
to co-operate with the government. 


Shall We ‘“Pay-As-We-Go?” 


“A good many popular slogans sound 
well superficially, but have different as- 
pects when examined closely,” says Col- 
lier’s Weekly. “Our minor aspect of the 
‘pay-as-you-enter’ war slogan which 1m- 
presses us is that the individuals further- 
ing it are the same individuals who tried 
to keep us from entering the war. The 
‘pay-as-you-enter’ process 1s calculated to 
make the war unpopular and to retard tts 
momeutum. Fundamentally there isn’t 
any reason why this generation should 
pay a particularly large proportion of 
the cost of the war. So tar as we are 
fighting it for a spiritual purpose, of 
course, we should be willing to make 


chased from the Mt. Shasta Power Co. 
its water rights on the Pit River and the 
development of the hydro-electric sites 
on the new purchase is expected to be 
accomplished in a five-year period, the 
work of construction starting next year, 

It is estimated that within a compara- 
tively brief period there will be devel- 
oped at these sites 180,000 horsepower 
with a possible later development of 412,- 
000 horsepowe~ In its recent purchase 
of the Oro Electric Corporation se- 
cured a possible development of from 
50,000 horsepower to 75,000 horsepower 
additional, with not less than 100,000 
horsenower additional to be developed at 
Lake Spaulding. These hydro-electric 
development possibilities, combined with 
the potential 400,000 horsepower on the 
newly acquired sites on the Pit River, 
places Pacific Gas & Electric in a very 


destroyed. In the formal but forcefy] 
language of Professor Adams: “A sound 
financial system will not dry up the 
source of revenue upon which it relies.” 
The same idea was expressed in more 
everyday language by a millionaire busi- 
ness man. He inherited a large fortune; 
but he has added to it, and is always 
ready to take a good, fair chance. He 
has backed many a desirable but specu- 
lative enterprise. 


“How do you like the idea of having 
all your income above a fixed sum taken 
away from your” J asked. 

“Let them go as far as they like,” he 
replied. “It’s all right so long as they 
use the money to fight the war; but if 
the real object of this taxation is sitm- 
ply to bleed men like myself—why, we 
won’t be there when they need us next 
time; that’s all.” 


will bring these other foods into use any sacrifices that are necessary. But strong position regarding its future By extreme measures the Govern- 
and enable us to meet the pressing for- so far as we are fighting it with material source of hydro-electric generation. ment must not cripple itself at the out- 
eign demand. purposes in mind, we are fighting 1t much The probability of the continued high set of a possibly long war. It might 

A proposal to fix prices in the in- more for future generations than for our cost of coal and oil for some time ren- raise three or four or even seven or 


terest of consumers immediately raises 
the question of the attitude of the 
farmer, who is urged to exert himself 


own. We are fighting it to save this 
country for future Americans. If none 
of us had children nor any interest in 
anybody else’s children, we might not 


ders more desirable than ever the ac- 
quisition of these hydro-electric power 
sites and the generation of electric en- 
ergy by water rather than by steam. 


eight billion dollars by swooping down 
upon every person who has more than 
enough to buy his next meal. But when 
the proceeds of that particular raid had 


to the utmost. The farmer has been eas ; ooo 
assured that nothing will be done about be justified on the material side in fight- The Pacific Gas & Electric Co. is placed been spent there would be no more 
controlling the price while the wheat is ("8 the war at all. If we were merely in a position where it may supply the wealth to pillage. The government 


in. his hands, but that the price will be 
regulated to restrict trading profits after 
it leaves his hands. According to this 
proposal the trader is to have the same 
chance to lose his money that he has 
iad heretofore, but his chance to make 
a profit is to be curtailed. Of course 
the effect will be to diminish competi- 
tion in the business and lower the price 
paid the farmer. As an offset to this, 
aq minimum price may be guaranteed the 
farmer, and in view of present condi- 
tions this is probably a wise thing to 
do. 

The administration bill, pending in 
Congress gives sweeping powers in the 
matter of food control to the President. 
These will be exercised through an or- 
ganization, the head of which it is un- 
derstood will be Mr. H. C. Hoover, who 
is a man of large experience, and very 
favorably known through his manage- 
ment of the Belgian relief fund. 

Under ordinary circumstusces, and 
with an organization of government em- 
ployes made up in the usual manner, 
the presumptions would be all against 
the proposed elaborate system of con- 
trol, The mischief which might be done 
by bungling amateurs or persons who 
assumed the task with fixed prejudices 
against all the existing machinery ot 
the trade would be very great. It is, 
however, quite conceivable that a man 
Oo: Mr. Hoover’s experience, represent- 
ing the public authority, may be able 
to coordinate the existing agencies of 
distribution so as to form a more ef- 
fective organization. It makes all the 
difference whether the powers are to 
be used for destructive and punitive pur- 
poses, Bapweeevertiiment powers are Cus- 
tamarily used, or for constructive pur- 


life tenants on the American continent, 
with no heirs, we would not fight the 
war. Of course there is one sound rea- 
son for financing the war as much as pos- 
sible with present taxes and as little as 
possible with bonds. Bonds tend to 
cause inflation. This particular reason 
for using taxes in preference to bonds 
is a perfectly good one. How far it 
should weigh is a question of expedien- 
cy. ——. 
Billions Are Really Quite Large 

It took this greatest of wars to bring 
the word “billions” into familiar and 
practical relation to the affairs of every- 
body’s life. Hitherto, for the great ma- 
jority of the earth’s inhabitants, a bil- 
lion was merely something mentioned in 
the arithmetics and of no known use ex- 
cept in the computations of astronomers 
in measuring the distances of the stars. 
But the European upheaval has changed 
all that, and billions are now such a com- 
mon topic of discussion, in and out of 
the papers, that we have all come to at 
least a theoretical realization of their ex- 
istence. 

Indeed, debts and expenditures so 
often rise into that grade of enumeration 
that billions have lost a good deal of 
their past impressiveness as well as of 
their past vagueness of significance, and 
mere millions are apt to be treated with 
something of indifference. Thus, while 
the Liberty Loan subscriptions were 
movingf along in the third fourth of $2,- 
000,000,000, the remainder to be raised, 
though it consisted of hundreds of mil- 
lions, was mentioned almost as if it was 
small change. 

Just the same, $2,000,000,000 is an 
enormous amount of money, now as al- 
ways, and anybody will come to believe 


electric requirements of the district now 
serve’ --nroximately two-thirds as large 
as the State of New York, almost en- 
tirely from its hydro-electric generating 
stations. 





would be stranded in the middle of the 
war, with no means to carry it through. 
Jt must think of the future as well as 
of the present. 

Taxation destructive of the thing taxed 





From 
Western 
Crude— 


Western, Asphalt-base, 
crude makes the highest 
grade motor oil, not only 
in our opinion, but also 
in the opinion of unpre- 
judiced experts and of 
increasing thousands of 
satisfied users. 


poses. If Mr. Hoover! will create a it who figures out how long it would 
cabinet consisting of the presidents of take him to count that number of dol- 
the grain exchanges of the country, or lars at the rate—possible for a little 
oi otherwise selected high class men while—of a dollar a second. The com- 
representing the grain trade and the pletion of his task would require almost 


milling industry, there is every reason 
to believe that he will have competent 
and disinterested advice upon the grain 
situation, and that »<cnefits will be real- 


seventy years, if he worked at it day and 
night continuously, not stopping to eat 
or rest in all that time. 

It wasn’t so long ago that all the gold 








the Standard Oil for Motor Cars 


ized. Representatives of the leading in the world wasn’t worth $2,000,000,000, 
farmers’ organizations should be in- and, judged by old  standards—the 
ciuded. The organization for other amount of wheat, potatoes, or cotton it Sold by deaiers every where and 


food stuffs may be cieated in the same 
way, and it is understood that this is 
the general policy which Mr. Hoover 
intends to pursue. Under it the free 
play of natural influences will be pre- 
served while a curb is placed upon the 


will buy—probably it wouldn’t be worth 
that much now. 

_ But the billions we are so glibly men- 
tioning are not exactly tangible dollars, 
even of paper. They consist largely of 
that precious and convenient, but unsub- 


at all Service Stations of the 


Standard Oil Company 


{California 
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will produce the money only once. No 
matter how pressing the need may seem 
to be, it never pays to milk dry the pro- 
ducers of w ealth all at once. 

The trick is to keep people working, 
Business should be as unfailing as fife 
widow's cruse of oil. The government 
must appeal to all who produce anything 
in such an alluring way, either by selling 
them bonds with a good interest return, 
or by appearing to spread taxation over 
other classes as w ell, that, while in real- 
ity continually giving of their products 
to the government, the producers’ en- 
ergy is never for one moment slackened. 
Taxes must not weaken the will to work, 





THE WEEK IN SOCIETY 
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mer house of the beautiful gardens of 
the home. Japanese lanterns were used 
to light the grounds and throughout 
the evening the house was thrown open 
for dancing. The guests included the 
bridal party of Miss Grady and Mr. 
Grimm and a few other friends, who 
came in informally. Wednesday Miss 
Marie Nichols of Menlo avenue, who is 
to be one of the bridesmaids, gave a 
bridge luncheon, honoring Miss Grady. 
Baskets filled with dainty blossoms of 
the season attractively decorated the 


tables. Twenty-eight guests were in- 
vited. Mrs. Fred O. Johnson of 1005 
West  Twenty-eighth street gave a 
luncheon for members of the bridal 


party at the Los Angeles Country Club 
and included besides the bride-elect and 
the hostess, Mrs. Wayne Fisher, who 
was Miss Lucile Bartlett, Miss Marie 
Nichols, Miss Marie Holm of Pasadena, 
Miss Harriette Grimm, sister of the 
bridegroom elect and Mrs. Dawson 
Grady, Miss Grady’s sister-in-law. Miss 
Holm of Oak Knoll, Pasadena, plans to 
entertain for Miss Grady with another 
affair. 

The engagement of their 
Miss Ruth Greppin, to Mr. Perry A. 
Howard, Jr. has just been announced 
by Mr. and Mrs. Ernest H. Greppin of 
1657 St. Andrews place. Miss Greppin 
is one of the popular members of the 
younger set. She is a graduate of the 
Girls’ Collegiate school and a member 
of the Zeta Beta Psi sorority, as well as 
being a prime favorite with her class. 
Mr. Howard is the son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Perry A. Howard of Dalton avenue, and 
is a graduate of the University of Michi- 
gan. The wedding date has not been 
named as yet. Mr. Howard has enlisted 
with the Naval reserve corps and is sub- 
ject to the call of his country at any 
time, 

Dr. and Mrs. Edward Kellogg and 
their daughter, Miss Ruth Kellogg, left 
last Sunday for Lake Delavan, Wiscon- 
sin, where they will pass a part of the 
summer. They will be away for three 
months. 


daughter, 














Accidents 


can only be elimi- 
nated when people 
are taught to think. 
Make“ Safety First” 


your guide post. 
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Los Angeles Railway 
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Formal announcement is made by Mrs. 
Jefferson D. Gibbs, of 357 Occidental 
boulevard of the engagement of her 
daughter, Miss Edith Gibbs to Mr. Har- 
old Lewis, son of Mrs. Mark B. Lewis 
aud grandson of Mr. and Mrs. R. H. 
Howell of West Seventh street. The 
marriage will take place next Wednes- 
day, June 27, the service to be read by 
the Rev. Baker P. Lee, at Christ Epis- 
copal church at 6 o’clock in the after- 
noon. Miss Eva Bayly will attend the 
bride as maid of honor and be her only 
attendant. Mr. Walker Clute will be 
best man. Following the ceremony a 
supper and informal reception will be 
held at the home of the bride’s mother 
for the bridal party, relatives and a few 
close friends. Miss Eva Bayly, daugh- 
ter of Mr. and Mrs. George W. Bayly of 
668 West Twenty-eighth street, is enter- 
taining with a charming bridge party 
this afternoon for Miss Gibbs. Bright 
blossoms will be prettily arranged about 
the rooms and twenty guests are to en- 
joy the occasion. 

An important out-of-town engagement 
to be recently announced was that of 
Miss Ruth Jeanette Craig, daughter of 
the well known ship builder, Mr. John F. 
Craig and Mrs. Craig of 905 Atlantic 
avenue, Long Beach, to Mr. Thomas 
Roswell Merrell, formerly of Toledo, 
Ohio, but now the general manager of 
the Craig Shipbuilding company of Long 
Beach. Miss Craig is a remarkably 
beautiful girl and belongs to the smart 
set of the beach city. She graduated 
from the Long Beach high school and 
from Mills College in 1915. Mr. Merrell 
is a son of Mr. and Mrs. John B. Mer- 
rell of Toledo. He is a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania and for two 
years was quarterback on Penn’s varsity 
eleven. Upon graduating from the Uni- 
versity, Mr. Merrell returned to Toledo 
as business manager for his father of the 
Merrell Implement company. No date 
for the wedding has been named as yet. 

Mrs, Owen H. Churchill of 2201 South 
Figueroa street entertained with a bridge 
luncheon Thursday, the guest of honor 
being her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Owen 
Churchill, who is visiting relatives in 
Los Angeles. Patriotism was expressed 
in the decorations and menu, the ice 
cream bearing the emblem of the Red 
Cross. About thirty guests were invited. 
Mrs. Churchill was assisted in entertain- 
ing by her two daughters, Mrs. David H. 
McCartney, Mrs. Pierpont Davis and 
Mrs. Ida N. Fleck. Mrs. Churchill was 
hostess at a dinner party recently when 
she honored Miss Sprague of San Diego, 
who is the house guest of Mrs. David 
McCartney and Mr. Arthur Isbell of 
New York, who is a cousin of Mrs. 
Churchill. Others invited were Mr. and 
Mrs. David McCartney, Mr. and Mrs. 








Two Kinds of 


Patriotism 


are now called for from you, 
the American public—the 
Patriotism of Warfare and 
Economic Patriotism. One 
supplements and is necessary 
to the other. In the pursuit 
of the former only a limited 
and selected number can 
serve—in the latter each and 
every one can and should do 
his or her part. Do yours 
by the practice of rigid econ- 
omy in the purchase of food, | 
clothing and amusements 


One of the best possible stim- 
ulants for the conservation 
of resources is a Savings Ac- 
count in a strong, reliable 
bank 


HIBERNIAN 
Savings Bank 


Second Floor Hibernian Bldg. 
FOURTH AT SFRING 
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Pierpont Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Clair S. 
Tappaan and Miss Darling. 

There are so many Red Cross affairs, 
so many plans and so much informal en- 
tertaining that society in general think 
of little else than some thing that smacks 
of charity when they are arranging for 
diversion in the way of entertainment. 
Last night at the Goldberg-Bosley Hall 
a military ball was given, the hostesses 
being Mrs. Dallas Macgregor and Mrs. 
W. L. Wade, and they were assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Sterling Boothe and Major 
and Mrs. C. Prescott. The proceeds de- 
rived from the ball will go to create a 
fund to supply the men of the Machine 
Gun Company of the Seventh Regiments 
with some small comforts and luxuries 
at the front. Music was furnished by 
the Regimental band and during the in- 
termissions fancy dances were a feature 
Oretnq afiair. 

Mr. and Mrs. Chester T. Hoag of 
Hollywood, who were married a_ few 
weeks ago in Maryland, have come in 
for much informal entertaining since 
their return from their wedding trip. 
Friday evening of last week Mr. and 
Mrs. Jesse B. Roberts of Hawthorne 
avenue entertaimed with a dinner party 
in their honor. The table was made at- 
tractive with pink and white sweet peas. 
Following the dinner bridge was enjoyed 
throughout the evening. 


Mrs. 


days before leaving they entertained 
with a luncheon at the Los Angeles 
Country club inviting a dozen of their 
friends. 


ILLU bine 


22353 
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CALIFORN IA. 





John F. Peck of Ocean avenue, 







Long Beach, entertained with a recep- = oOo 
tion Wednesday, June 20, complimenting rm mi 
Miss Mabel Wyckoff of Hollywood. t a Seale 

Dr. and Mrs. George F. Bovard plan San Pemciscs 
to pass part of the summer in their cot- Oakland and 
tage on Twenty-first street and Speed- Berkeley a 


way, Hermosa Beach. Dr. Bovard is 
president of the University of Southern 
California. 

Dr. and Mrs. Rea Smith of 22 Chester 
Place, have taken a home in Inverness, 
Marin County and are leaving soon. 
They will be accompanied by their two 
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—departs 5:00 p.m. daily 


E. W. McGee, Gen’! Agt. 
Six-Eleven Hill Street 


Phone service day or night 


sons, Everett and Gordon. Dr. Sinith 60941 — Main 738 
will remain until called into active ser- 
vice, but Mrs. Smith and her sons plan Ae 30. F VA tig. B226 


to pass July and August there. 
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| Guaranty Trust & Savings Bank 


e) Spring at Seventh St- Los Angeles : 


| 
: Sey : 
_ Trust Services , 
Sf ‘s 
2 —care for interests of absent clients . 
. —execute trusts 2 
5 —-administer estates : 
2 ——act as guaradian for minors 
: Trust Department c 
5 } 
= : 
| 
= Savings --- Commercial - * Trust | 
= Formerly — German American Trust & Savings Rank | 





CHLORIDE 1903-1917 


FREE INFORMATION ON CHLORIDE COPPER MINES 
JOHN B. HUGHES, 
333 I. W. Hellman Bidg. 


Mines Examined Repcrts Furnished 


CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 








NAME OFFICERS 
M ERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK ifn ac oe uf tgsident. 


Capital, $1,900, 000. 
Surplus and Profits, $500,000. 


GEORGE CHAFFEY, P dent. 
[J IBERNIAN SAVINGS BANK GHORGH A DRHOWA Re eter. 


Second Floor, Hibernian Bldg, Capital, $460,000.60. 
Spring and Fourth Surplus and Profits, $77,655.00. 


AIRST NATIONAL BANK Wot @ PAMMONT. cacen. 
S. W. Cor. Seventh and Spring 


S. E. Cor. Sixth and Spring 





Capital, $1,500,000; Surplus and 
Profitsess2, 537, 953° Deposits, 
$25, 270, 006. 


PrARMERS & MERCHANTS NAT. BANK [, © HELUMAN, President. 


Z VY. A, ROSSE'1'T1, Cashier. 
Corner Fourth and Main Capital, $1,500,000. 


Surplus and Profits, $2,000,000, 
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—Summer time is here —V acation time is here 


—The adorable “‘tubbable’”’ frocks are 


here! 


—A\t one and the same time these three 
announce themselves and claim your 
attention. 









—In the charming section de- 
voted to the Service of Misses 
and Women of slight and 


slender figure. 
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—F'xactly like which there is no other section anywhere— 
—Filled with Individuality, and Personality, and sheer joy of being— 


—Radiating charm from 


New Summer Styles 


—Their crispness, the freshness, their coolness, their loveliness and 
their total difference appeal to you as you 
behold the wide assortment. 


—The New Linen Suits and Suits of Ratine are simply irresistible 
and just the thing for warmer days. White, lavender, rose, terra 
cotta, coral, blue, tan and brown—some real tailored models and 
smart novelties, too—$19.50 and $22.50. 


—The linen dresses are more adorable than ever before. Modeled 
from various linens from handkerchief linen to the heavy crash. 
One must see them to appreciate their individuality and smartness. 
White, tan, blue, rose, green, pink, lavender and yellow—$10.75 
to $25. 


—QOt course the sheer frocks of voile and organdie are here, too. In 
white, also patterned and plain shades—$8.75 to $45.00. 


—And they say “Just imagine gingham introduced for little afternoon 
frocks and summer suits!” But the models are here to win your 
heart. You must see all of these lovely models tc appreciate them. 
Suits of gingham $29.50; Dresses, $10.75 to $25.00. 








—In this new section—at Bullock’s, Northeast Section, 3rd floor— 





